


























To accentuate the lovely contour-revealing 


shadows which he saw in a perfect ankle, 


an artist designed the famous Gordon 
~ - 
V- line stockin g. 
_ 
A nd out of his distress at the unneces- 


sarya nd clums y width of the old-fashioned 


Square heel arose that other priceless 





Gordon discovery, the clever little Narrow 
Heel. 


Both are being worn at every smart 


gathering, in the delicate Gordon evening 


shades. Daphneand Dune give soft accent to 
the white or pastel costume, while Pandora 


and Biskra are used with the deeper tones 
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Star-Light °Frocks 
Lead the °Fashion 


High-lustre rhinestones in jewel-like bands on a 

shaded chiffon frock . . . or tiny crystals spread 

over delicate marquisette in a modernistic fashion 

.. each gown offers a different interpretation of 
the popular uneven hemline 











WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ GOWNS—THIRD FLOOR 
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GOINGS ON 
ABOUT TOWN 





DECEMBER 24, 1927 





THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, 
DECEMBER 23, THROUGH SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31] 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, it is assumed that 
curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 P.M. 
Many theatres will have matinées every day 
during Christmas week, but managers’ plans 
were not complete as we went to press. Con- 
sult daily papers. E. and W. mean East 
and West of Broadway. Theatrical offerings 
are listed alphabetically in each of the four 
following subdivisions) : 


PLAYS 


Anp So to Bep: (Harris, 42, W. Moves Dec. 
26 to Bijou, 45, W.)—The destinies of the 
Pepys family go into the hands of Mrs. 
Pepys. 

Tue Basy Cycrone: (Henry Miller’s, 43, 
E.)—Two ladies trip amusingly over a 
Pekinese. With Grant Mitchell. 

Broapway: (Broadhurst, 44, W.) — Last 
year’s successful melodrama of murder 
and fun behind the glitter of a cabaret. 

BurLEsSguE: (Plymouth, 45, W.)—Two bur- 
lesquers ride down the rocky road of ro- 
mance. 

Civic Repertory THEATRE: (14, W. of 6 
Ave.)—“The Three Sisters” (Fri., Dec. 
23, and Fri., Dec. 30)—Russians and their 
problems. . . “Twelfth Night” (Sat. 
Mat., Dec. 24, and Sat. Morn. at 10:30, 
Dec. 31)—Special performances of Shake- 
speare.... “The Cradle Song” (Sat. Eve., 
Dec. 24, and Tues. and Thurs., Dec. 27 
and 29)—Smiles through the tears... . 
“The Good Hope” (Mon., Dec. 26)—A 
Dutch tragedy of the sea... . “The Master 
Builder” (Wed. Mat., Dec. 28)—Ibsen and 
Eva Le Gallienne. . . .»“2X2=—5” (Wed. 
Eve. and Sat. Mat., Dec. 28 and 31)—Some 
Danish madness. . . “La Locandiera” 
(Sat. Eve., Dec. 31)—-Funny business by 
our forefathers. 

THE ComMAND To Love: (Longacre, 48, W.) 
—The French Embassy at Madrid stirred 
by some funny naughty stuff. With Basil 
Rathbone and Mary Nash. 

CoguETTE: (Maxine Elliott, 39, E.)—An ex- 
quisite comedy which turns into gripping 
tragedy. Superbly acted by Helen Hayes 
and Elliot Cabot. 

Tue Doctor’s DitemMma: (Guild, 52, W. 
2:20 and 8:20 p.m.)—Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne in an excellent production of 
Shaw’s gruesome comedy about physicians. 

Dracula: (Fulton, 46, W.)—The vampires 
will get you whether you watch out or not. 
From Bram Stoker’s horror novel. 

An ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE: (Hampden’s, 
B’way above 62.)—Walter Hampden and 
Ibsen go hand in hand. 


EscaPe: (Booth, 45, W.)—Galsworthy asks 
what you would do with an _ escaping 
criminal. With Leslie Howard. 


FALLEN ANGELS: (49th Street, 49, W. 8:40 
p.M.)—The return of a mutual lover as the 
fly in the ointment of two women’s friend- 
ship. 

INTERFERENCE: (Empire, B’way at 40.)—The 
audience watches a murderer toy with the 
police. 

Tue IrtsH Prayers: (Gallo, 54, W.)— 
An Irish company giving interesting pro- 
ductions of Sean O’Casey’s plays. 

THe Letter: (Morosco, 45, W. Closing Sat., 
Dec. 24.)—Details of a crime of passion 
trickle out through three reluctant acts. 
With Katharine Cornell. 

THe Margutse: (Biltmore, 47, W.)—A 
slight trifle aided by the charm of Billie 
Burke. 

Nicutstick: (Selwyn, 42, W. Must move 


Dec. 26. Having trouble finding a new 
theatre.)—A good crime melodrama with 
one thrilling act. 

THE NINETEENTH Hoe: (George M. Cohan, 
B’way at 43.)—A comedy you will enjoy 
whether you play golf or not. By and 
with Frank Craven. 

Porcy: (Republic, 42, W. 2:40 and 8:40 
p.M.)—The tribulations and trials of negro 


life clamorously done by the Theatre 
Guild. 
THe Racket: (Ambassador, 49, W.)—A 


thrilling exposé of Chicago corruption by 
a cast containing only one woman. 
REINHARDT’s Company: (Century, Cent. Pk. 
W. at 62.)—An elaborate production, in 
German, of “Danton’s Death.” 
THe Roap To Rome: (Playhouse, 48, E.)— 





Why Hannibal paused at the gates. With 
Jane Cowl. 
THE SHANNONS OF Broapway: (Martin 


Beck, 8 Ave. at 45.)—A comedy of vaude- 
ville folk made charming and uproarious 
by the Gleasons. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW: (Garrick, 35, 
E.)—Shakespeare’s farce in modern dress. 
With Basil Sydney and Mary Ellis 

Tue Triat oF Mary DucGan: (National, 41, 
W.)—Mary goes on trial for the murder 
of her boy friend. With Ann Harding 
and Rex Cherryman. 

TriccER: (Little, 44, W.)—Faith comes te 
an engineer through a Carolina tomboy, 
beautifully played by Claiborne Foster. 


WITH MUSIC 


ARTISTS AND Mopets: (Winter Garden, 
B’way at 50. 8:25 p.m.)—Another and 
better edition of this revue. With Flor- 


ence Moore and Jack Pearl. 

A Connecticut YANKEE: (Vanderbilt, 48, 
E.)—King Arthur’s court in modern speech 
and jazz. From Mark Twain’s story. 

DetMar’s Revets: (Shubert, 44, W. 8:15 
p.M.)—A cheerful and raucous revue that 
is almost burlesque. 

Tue Five O’Crockx Giri: (44th Street, 44, 
W.)—The smartest of our musical come- 
dies. With Mary Eaton. 

Funny Face: (Alvin, 52, W.)—The Astaires 
and Victor Moore in some excellent come- 
dy, and Gershwin music to help them. 





GILBERT AND SULLIVAN: (Royale, 45, W.) 
These excellent revivals are sponsored by 
Winthrop Ames.—‘“Tolanthe” (Mon. Eve. 
and Wed. Mat.). “The Pirates of 
Penzance” (Thurs. Eve. only). ... “The 
Mikado” (Tues., Wed., Fri., Sat. Eves., 
and Sat. Mat.) 

GotpEN Dawn: (Hammerstein’s, 
53. 2:20 and 8:20 p.m.)—An 
operetta about love in East Africa. 

Goop News: (46th Street, 46, W.)—Splen- 
did musical show about college life. With 
Mary Lawlor and Inez Courtney. 

Hit tHE Deck! (Belasco, 44, E.)—‘Shore 
Leave” gone musical. With Louise Groody. 

Tue Love Cai: (Majestic, 44, W.)—‘Ari- 
zona” with all the noise, and some music 
added. 

MANHATTAN Mary: (Apollo, 42, W.)—The 
pleasant antics of Ed. Wynn are the main- 
stays of this show. 

THE Merry MALONEs: 
—By and with George M. Cohan. 
know what to expect. 

My Marytanp: (Jolson’s, 7 Ave. at 59.)— 
The Civil War and Barbara Frietchie set 
to music. 

Rio Rita: (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. Moves 
Dec. 26 to Lyric, 42, W.)—Last season’s 
large and lavish musical comedy. With 
Ada May and Bert Wheeler. 

TAKE THE Arr: (Waldorf, 50, E.)—A hand- 
some and elaborate, if rather ordinary, 
musical show. 

ZiEGFELD Foiiies: (New Amsterdam, 42, 
W.)—The glorified girlies and Eddie Can- 
tor. 

Sunpay Nicut SAcrep Concerts—‘Sacred” 
covering a multitude of variety acts. Qual 
ity not vouched for. At 8:30 p.m. Earl 
Carroll Theatre, 7 Ave. at 50, and Winter 
Garden, B’way at 50. 


B’way at 
operatic 


(Erlanger’s, 44, W.) 
You 


CHILDREN’S ENTERTAINMENT 


Booth THEATRE (45 W.)—Performances 
every Sat. morning at 10:30 until May. 
Plays to be selected from “Beauty and the 
Beast,” “Master Skylark,” “Sleeping Beau 
ty,” “Davy and the Goblin,” and “Water 
Babies.” 

“The Man Who Works Magic’—With 
Keating, the magician. Winthrop Ames 


production, from Sun., Dec. 25, through 
Fri., Jan. 6. Performances Sun. Eves., 
Dec. 25 and Jan. 1, at 8:30 p.m.; Mon. 


Tues., Thurs. and Fri. Mats. at 2:30 P.M., 
and Wed. mornings at 10:30 a.m. 

Civic Repertory THEATRE (14, W. of 6 
Ave.)—“The Sleeping Beauty,” a puppet 
show, on Mon., Dec. 26, at 11 A.M. 

EpytH ToTttEN THEATRE (48, W.)—Tony 
Sarg’s Marionettes, “Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves.” Performances weekdays 
until Jan. 2, at 11 a.m., and every Fri. 


and Sat., and Mon., Jan. 2, additional per- 
formances at 3 P.M. 

HeEcCKSCHER THEATRE (1 E. 104.)—‘Mr. 
Scrooge,” from Dickens’ “Christmas 


Carol,’ Sat. Mat., Dec. 24, at 2:30 P.M. 
; . Other plays to be given every Sat. 
afternoon throughout the winter. 
HrppoproMeE (6 Ave. at 43.)—Starting Mon., 
Dec. 26, Toytown will be open from noon 
every day during the holiday season. 
NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE (466 Grand)— 
“Fleur and Blanchfleur,” from an_ ol( 
Troubadour song, and “Harusaki” (games 
and ceremonies of Japanese New Year), 


(Continued on page 4) 
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(Continued from page 2) 


at 3:30 p.m. on Tues., Dec. 27, Wed. 
Dec. 28, Fri., Dec. 30, and Sun., Jan. 1. 

PiazA THEATRE (Madison at 59.)—Motion 
pictures at 10:30 a.m.: Tues., Dec. 27, 
“The Wizard of Oz”; Wed., Dec. 28, 
Charlie Chaplin in “A Dog’s Life”; Thurs., 
Dec. 29, “An Alaskan Adventure”; Fri., 
Dec. 30, “Black Beauty”; Sat., Dec. 31, 
Douglas Fairbanks in “The Mark of Zorro.” 

{The Gilbert and Sullivan repertory and the 
Civic Repertory’s “Twelfth Night’ are 
suitable for older children. They are listed 
above. ] 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


(Dates of openings should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 
BEHOLD THE BRIDEGROOM : De 48, E. Opens 
Dec. 26.)—A play by George Kelly, with 

Judith Anderson. 

Venus: (Masque, 45, W. Opens Dec. 26.)— 
Rachel Crothers’ play, with Cissie Loftus, 
Patricia Collinge, and Tyrone Power. 

Biess You, S1steER: (Forrest, 49, W. Opens 
Dec. 26.)—Alice Brady in a play by John 
Meehan and R. R. Riskin. 

Tue Royat Famity: (Selwyn, 42, W. 
Opens Dec. 27.)—A comedy by George S. 
Kaufman and Edna Ferber. 

Suow Boat: (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. Opens 
Dec. 27.)—A musical comedy based on 
Edna Ferber’s book. Lyrics by Oscar 
Hammerstein, 2nd; music by Jerome Kern. 


AppenpaA—The following production was 
due to open too late for review in this issue: 
Tue Love Nest: (Comedy, 41, W.)—Robert 

Sherwood’s dramatization of Ring Lard- 

ner’s story, with June Walker. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


*Better dress, but not obligatory. 
AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51.—A strictly 
Park Avenue atmosphere.* 
BaRNEyY’s, 85 W. 3.—Noisy, but good fun. 


CHEz FLorence, 117 W. 48.—-Florence of 
Paris here with colored entertainment. A 
bit rough. 

Crius Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—A smart after- 
theatre crowd, and Moss and Fontana danc- 
ing.* 

Crus Mrrapor, 7 Ave. at 51.—Sabin and 
Maurice are at this old favorite. 

CLtusB MONTMARTRE, B’way at 50.—A coun- 
try-club atmosphere and Emil Coleman’s 
orchestra.* 

CLtus RIcHMAN, 157 W. 56.—George Olsen 
and his entertainers—better than ever.* 
Hetcu-Ho, 35 E. 53.—Don Dickerman’s new 
supper club opens Wed., Dec. 28 on the 

site of the old Lido Venice.* 

Vitra VeNtcE, 10 E. 60.—Collegiate atmos- 
phere. Formal dress required. 

BroaAapwAy ATMOSPHERE—We list only a few 
of the more interesting of this type—there 
are a dozen or more. Chez Helen Morgan, 
54, W. of B’way, is the most popular this 
season. . . . Casa Lopez has reopened on 
the site of the old Plantation, B’way at 50. 

. Durante, Clayton, and Jackson are 
back at the Parody Club, 48, W. of B’way. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE—The County Fair, 54 
E. 9, and Mori’s, 114 Bleecker, are wise 
choices for Village informality, low cou- 
vert, and all that. 

HarRLEM—Barron’s Exclusive Club, 7 Ave. at 
134; Small’s, across the street: The Nest, 
169 W. 133; Club Ebony. 65 W. 129, and 
Connie’s Inn, 7 Ave. at 131, are among the 
best. Go late and do not dress, 


Russt1an ATMOSPHERE—Kavkaz, B’way at 
53, and Katinka, 109 W. 49, are worth 
trying, especially Saturday nights. 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances are 
daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Sun- 
day at 3. Titles are listed alphabetically.) 
Tue Gaucuo: (Liberty, 42, W.)—Douglas 
Fairbanks mixes religion and a few tricks 
in this tale of adventure in South America. 

Tue Jazz SInGceR: (Warner’s, B’way at 52. 
2:45 and 8:45 p.m.)—A dull picture, but 
Al Jolson splendid on the Vitaphone. 

Man, WoMAN AND Sin: (Lexington, Lexing- 
ton at 51. Sat., Dec. 31. Performances 
from 1:20 p.m.)—Dirty work in a news- 
paper office. With John Gilbert and Jeanne 
Eagels. 

THE StupEeNnT Prince: (Astor, B’way at 45.) 
—Charming at the start, ordinary towards 
the end. 

TELL IT TO SWEENEY: (Lexington, Lexington 
at 51. Tues. and Wed., Dec. 27 and 28 
Performances from 1:20 p.m.) — George 
Bancroft and Chester Conklin in a very 
funny comedy. 

Wincs: (Criterion, B’way at 44.)—A dull 
story of war in the air marvellously staged. 
Well worth seeing. 


The following, if you run across them, are 
also recommended: “Angel of Broadway,” 
“The Cat and the Canary,” “East Side, West 
Side,” “Spring Fever,’ and “Wild Geese.” 


ART 


Desriau—Beautiful sculpture of a French 
genius: Brummer, 27 E. 57. Open 9 a.m. 
to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Rark EnGiisH—Fine paintings of an era 
when the British painted (closing Sat., 
Dec. 24) : Knoedler, 14 E. 57. Open 9 a.m. 
to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

RENotr—Small, but mostly new here, exam- 
ples of a master (closing Tues., Dec. 27): 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 
P.M. weekdays. 

Picasso—Drawings by one of the best at 
it—also some French masters: Wilden- 
stein, 5 Ave. below 52. Open 9 a.m. to 6 
P.M. weekdays. 

WaTeER CoLors—Pleasant showing of good 
Americans in the lighter medium (closing 
Wed., Dec. 28): Kraushaar, 5 Ave. above 
53. Open 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Dove—A fine Modern with a lusty show of a 
new phase: Stieglitz, Room 303, Anderson 
Galleries, Park Ave. at 59. Open 9:30 
A.M. to 6 P.M.; Sun., 2 to 5 P.M. 

Best AMERICAN—One of the big annual 
events, with such men as Dickinson, De- 
muth, Spencer, Kuniyoshi, etc.: Daniel, 
Madison above 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays. fj 

FRENCH CLASsics—An interesting group of 
best French and Italian primitives: Rein 
hardt Galleries, 5 Ave. at 57. Open 9 

M. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Moperns—At last a roof over their heads. 
New museum dedicated to the living: New 
York University, 100 Wash. Sq., E. Open 
9 a.m. to 10 p.m. weekdays. 


MUSIC 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 
at 3 and 8 p.m. Listing is chronological.) 
RECITALS 
BEETHOVEN ASSOCIATION : Chamber music 


and soli by “surprise” stars. Town Hall, 
Mon. Eve., Dec. 26. 


THE ENGLISH SINGERS: Again, and why not ? 


Town Hall, Tues. Aft., Dec. 27, 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 


PHILHARMONIC — Mengelberg conducting. 
Carnegie Hall, Fri. Aft., Dec. 23 (2:30); 
Thurs. Eve., Dec. 29; Fri. Aft., Dec. 30 
(2:30); Sat. Eve., Dec. 31. 

WomeEn’s University GLEE CLus—Reynolds 
conducting. Town Hall, Fri. Eve., Dec. 23. 

Oratorio Soctety—‘The Messiah,” Stoessel 
conducting. Carnegie Hall, Mon. Eve,, 
Dec. 26. 

ScHoLta CANTORUM—*‘‘Damnation of Faust,” 
Ross conducting. Carnegie Hall, Wed. Eve., 
Dec. 28. 

New York SyMpHuony—Busch conducting. 
Carnegie Hall, Thurs. Aft., Dec. 29; Sat. 
Aft., Dec. 31. 

LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS 
Eve., Dec. 30. 


-Town Hall, Fri. 


CAPITOL ORCHESTRA—Mendoza_ conducting. 
Capitol Theatre, every Sun. Morn., at 
11.30. 


Roxy OrcurstraA—Rapee conducting. Roxy 
Theatre, every Sun. Morn., at 11:30. 


OPERA 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY: (Perform- 
ances begin at 2 and 8 p.m.)—Fri., Dec. 
23, “ka jJuive”’: Sat. Mat., Dec. 24, 
“T" Africana” : Sat. Eve., Dec. 24, “The 
Tales of Hoffmann”; Sun. Eve., Dec. 25, 
Opera Concert. (Schedule for later dates 
to be announced.) 


ON THE AIR 


PHILHARMONIC CoNcERT — Conducted by 
Mengelberg, Thurs., Dec. 29, at 8:30 P.M., 
over WOR. 

N. Y. Sympnony Concert—Conducted by 
Damrosch, Sat., Dec. 24 (with Women’s 
University Glee Club) and Sat., Dec. 31, 
at 8 p.m. over WJZ. 


Cuicaco Civic Opera—“Lohengrin,” Thurs., 
Dec. 29, at 10 P.m., over WJZ. 
SPORTS 
Hockey (PROFESSIONAL) — (All games at 


Mad. Sq. Garden, at 8:45 p.m.)—Sun., 
Dec. 25, N.Y. Rangers vs. Chicago... . 
Tues., Dec. 27, N.Y. Americans vs. Detroit. 
. . . Thurs., Dec. 29, N.Y. Rangers vs. 
N.Y. Americans. 

(CoLLEGIATE)—Princeton vs. Toronto, 
Mad. Sq. Garden, Wed., Dec. 28, at 8:30 
P.M. 

Boxinc—(At Mad. Sq. Garden. Preliminaries 
begin at 8:30 p.m.)—Sid Terris vs. Phil 
McGraw, lightweight title contenders, Fri., 
Dec. 23. Tony Canzoneri vs. Bud Tay- 

lor, outstanding featherweights, Fri., Dec. 

30. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Batt—Another fancy dress al 
“artists.” Webster Hall, 119 E 
11. New Year’s Eve., Sat., Dec. 31. 

EaRLy ENGLIisH Room—A splendid Renais 
sance Room with historic significance in 
stalled on Manhattan Island for your edi 
fication. Charles of London, 2 W. 56 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 P.M. weekdays. 


CosSTUME 
fair for 


ORIENTAL Exposittion—The basement 0! 
Mad. Sq. Garden transformed into an 
Eastern Bazaar. Until Jan. 7. 


SKJELLERUPS CoMET — Brightest visible 
comet in years can be seen just after sun 
set north of the sun. It is moving north 
ward several degrees daily. : 

REMINDER: Automobile license plates 10! 
1928 must be on your car by Jan. ! 
Application must be accompanied by re- 
newal stub of 1927 registration certifi 
Motor Vehicle Bureau, main office 220 
W. 40, 
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MIM] for Daytime—introduces Berthe’s stinatied **pleated”’ 





of silhouette—in flat crepe ‘ . $39.50 
an 

a MIM] for Evening—is Goupy’s new aiiiimatatiine of sophis- 
. ticated simplicity—in Georgette crepe ; . $39.50 
| MIMETTE (not ee ne the first of a new 
4 series of frocks . ‘ . $29.50 
vd MIMI and MIMETTE Fashions are in sizes 14a to 20 years 
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are now showing--- exclusively in america 
---a collection of men’s and women’s 
costumes for winter sports such 
as the world of fashion 


wears on the continent 
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Notes and Comment 


N all the ballyhoo about Lind- 
bergh’s peace flight to Mexico, we 
thought we detected an artificial 

stimulus. We suspect that the average 
peon’s idea of relations with the 
United States today is something like 


> SPag 


Gy 


this: an aviator named Lindbergh 
came down to collect a debt which a 
man named Hearst owes to four Mexi- 
can senators on account of a speech 
which a man named Will Rogers 
made about this man Morrow, Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Fortunately only a scattered few 
Mexicans know, or care, that on the 
same day Ambassador Lindbergh ar- 
rived, Secretary Wilbur suggested that 
we build seventy-one new ships of war 
at a cost of seven hundred and twenty- 
tive million dollars—presumably in 
case Mexico, or any other country, ever 
gets tired of young aviators. 


a you liave ever called Saks’ on the 
phone, you have doubtless heard 
cat dulcet response: “‘Saks-Fifth Ave- 





nue, good morning!” It is the stan- 
lard answer the switchboard girls must 
zive, changed, of course, to “good 
'fternoon” at the appropriate moment. 
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We are in accord with the practice, 


as a business principle, and the next 


institution we would like to see adopt 
it is the law firm of Cadwalader, 
Wickersham & Taft. Good morning! 


HE time spent by pedestrians wait- 

ing to cross Fifth Avenue at For- 
ty-second Street totals a hundred thou- 
sand days a year, and is unimportant. 
To suppose that it matters is character- 
istic of this day, this city, this manner 
of thought. We will not regard it as 
important until someone tells us what 
these waiting pedestrians would have 
been doing had they not been champ- 
ing there at the brink of Fifth Ave- 
nue. What would have happened, 
eventually, in those two minutes which 
each says he lost? Tell us that. In 
the civilized and intelligent city of our 
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dreams, time will only be forgotten, 
never lost. There will be no necessity 
of getting fromone place to another— 
no admission, at least, that it is a ne- 
cessity—and hence no traffic problem. 
Our solace, in this philosophical mood, 
is the Almost Perfect State propound- 
ed years ago by that peerless state- 
builder Don Marquis. We look to- 
ward the day when people will drop 
time for the hot potato it is. The new 
Ford goes faster than the old Ford. 
What pupil thinks that will save any- 
body a single moment of living? 


HE flora and fauna of the earth, 
as arrayed in the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, are not precisely the sort 
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THE TOWN 


cf thing rich men endow. Apparently, 
birds and animals and rocks are just 
a little too tangible to be fashionable. 
Munsey, typical of many, left his gold 
tc the Metropolitan, although his 
knowledge of art was akin to his 
knowledge of salamanders. To us, 
the Natural History people are in- 








spiringly romantic, with their expedi- 
tions to old deserts and deep seas. The 
Hall of Dinosaurs alone is a magnifi- 
cent achievement. Yet the storehouse 
on Seventy-seventh Street has been 
forced, we understand, to operate un- 
der a deficit. Our open-faced opin- 
ion is that it deserves all the financial 
support it can get from moneyed per- 
sons, for being a public institution that 
is so understandable, human, and 
so exciting. 


HERE are now three productions 

of Gilbert and Sullivan running, 
all from the incomparable and gentle- 
manly hand of Winthrop Ames. On 
Mondays you may have your “Tolan- 
the,” on Thursdays your “Pirates,” 
and on other days your “Mikado.” 
This salutary condition, this almost 
unbelievably happy state of affairs, has 
had its effect on our mental attitude. 
The old goutiness has vanished. Some- 
times, for whole hours at a time, we 
forget the soft coal smoke, the radio, 
the pounding of the radiators in our 
office, the condition of the pavements, 
and all the other up-to-date annoy- 
ances, and bask in the slightly Rotarian 
belief that, given half a chance, this 
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city might become the most habitable 
spot in the world. 


You Pays Your Money 
CERTAIN otherwise sophisti- 


cated attorney will drop every- 
thing to shoulder his way through a 
crowd, and, the other morning, he 
found himself one of a score of per- 
sons surging about a man at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Thirty-ninth 
Street. “The man was practicing an an- 
cient deceit in the old familiar way. 
Beginning ostensibly with a card trick, 
he lowered his voice of a sudden and 
whispered that he was selling little 
books with interesting art studies 
smuggled in from France by an 
American sailor. 

Our listener, whose curiosity is 
profound, paid his quarter and walked 
hurriedly away, as the salesman had 
exhorted him. A block distant he 
cpened the envelope containing his 
prize. He found Number 283 of 
the E. Haldeman-Julius pocket clas- 
sics, “The Courtship of Miles Stand- 


ish.” 


A Friend of Jimmy’s 


HE tall, dark young man often 
seen at Mayor Walker’s left hand 
in orchestra circles is Mr. William 
Seeman, one of the many called but 
one of the few really chosen a friend 
of the Mayor. He is, in fact, prob- 
ably Mr. Walker’s closest friend. His 
career, he has been quoted as saying, 
is devoted to the canning 
of White Rose salmon 
and to Jimmy Walker. J 
Mr. Seeman came here uk 


1911 





from Cornell in 


to take charge of the ship-chan- 
dling department of Seeman Broth- 
ers, wholesale grocers, in Hudson 
Street. Soon after that he met Mr. 
Walker and within a few months they 
were intimates. Often considered by 
his and the Mayor’s friends for public 
office, he has never had one because 
of two votes against it: his own and 
the Mayor’s. Mr. Walker has often 
entertained his friend at French Lick 
and otherwhere, and in return Mr. 
Seeman extends the hospitality of his 
apartment above the Pepper Pot, in 
Fourth Street, where the tradition of 
the old French salons is kept alive by 
an intellectual (more or less) group 
skilled in handling fragile teacups and 
fiashing banter. Here are often seen 
not only Mr. Walker, but Mr. Buddy 
de Sylva, who plays, in place of the 
lute, Mr. Seeman’s player-piano, traps, 
or any one of his twelve ukuleles. The 
salon has been decorated by Mr. See- 


man’s_ brother-in-law, Mr. Rube 
Goldberg, the mural painter. 
Mr. Seeman was one of Mrs. 


Walker’s party when it voyaged to 
Germany this summer for the chris- 
tening of the ship New York. He 
has often been suggested as successor 
to Mr. Grover Whalen should the lat- 
ter grow weary of the artificiality 
of ticker-tape and _ telephone-book 
snowstorms, and he has just as often 
said he would not accept. His intimacy 
with the Mayor has resulted in only 
one mark of public recognition. A 
Madison Avenue restaurateur has 
named a sandwich after him. 


Mental Black Coffee 
YOUNG lady who 


early this season 
bluffed (she now confess- 
es) a passion for music and 
as a consequence has been 
attending an average of 
two concerts a week, says 
that she contrived to stay 
decorously awake by count- 
ing types in the orchestra. 
She is full of statistics on 
musicians. Her scholarly 
report on the Philharmonic, 
for instance, is that it in- 
cludes sixty-seven brunettes, 
all curly-haired, only one 
blond—a second violin— 
and but five bald heads. 


“Hey, Mother... 
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Whose Santa Claus? 
NBEKNOWNST perhaps to 


most people, two families of this 
town have been arguing for years 
about whose great-grandfather wrote 
“Twas the Night Before Christmas.” 
The fly-leaf of your copy will reveal 
the name of Dr. Clement Clarke 
Moore. At the turn of the eighteenth 
century he lived in a big house with 
many chimney places, near Chelsea 
Square. More than eighty when he 
died—during the Civil War—he was 
buried in the cemetery behind the 
Chapel of the Intercession on upper 
Broadway. This Christmas Eve chil- 
dren will gather about his tomb, car- 








. Santa brought me 


rying lighted candles and singing the 
verses of his poem. Meanwhile, in a 
home on West Seventy-first Street, the 
household of Dr. William S. Thomas 
will await the coming of St. Nicholas 
as one of their own family. It is 
their contention that Dr. Thomas’ 
great grandfather, Henry Livingston, 
Jr., wrote the poem in a big house 
near Poughkeepsie more than a hun- 
dred years ago and read it to the 
family one morning at breakfast. 
The story of the literary feud is in- 
teresting. Dr. Moore was a notable 
scholar. His father, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of New York, as- 
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sisted at the inauguration of Wash- 
ington and administered last rites to 
the dying Alexander Hamilton. Dr. 
Moore loved to write. His chief liter- 
ary work is a ponderous book entitled 
“A Compendious Lexicon of the He- 
brew Language.” He also liked to turn 
out pieces such as one called “Obser- 
vations upon Certain Passages in Mr. 
Jefferson’s Note on the State of Vir- 
ginia which Appear to have a Ten- 





..awatch. Where’s the... 


dency to Subvert Religion and Estab- 
lish a False Philosophy.” In 1836 he 
published a volume of verses. The 
best of the lot was “ ”I'was the Night 
Before Christmas.” There was only 
one other in the same metre (ana- 
paestic) and it was not so good. 

It was long before the Civil War 
that the descendants of Livingston an- 
nounced their claim. The story of his 
writing the poem has been a family 
tradition for a century. One tale is 
that a friend of the Moores in the 
house at the time he read it asked for 
a copy of the poem and introduced it 
later into the household in Chelsea 
Square. The original of the poem has 
never been found by either family. 

Mr. Livingston, a statesman and a 
soldier, wrote a book of poems too. 
‘*Twas the Night” isn’t included in 
t but nearly half of the verses are in 
ts metre and many of them are said 
to display the same tricks of expres- 
sion and phrasings. No writing of 
iis has been found claiming the au- 
thorship of the poem. He had been 
dead eight years when the poem ap- 
reared under Dr. Moore’s name. An 
iiteresting quirk to the mystery is that 

ie poem first appeared in print in the 
lroy Sentinel in 1823, prefaced with 

note by the editor saying that he 


didn’t know who had sent it in. 

Dr. Thomas has spent years col- 
lecting documents on the subject. A 
literary researcher who examined his 
papers some years ago wrote a piece 
for a magazine seeming to cast the 
laurel on Livingston. Immediately, an 
aged New York lady, who up to this 
time had taken no part in the con- 
troversy, arose with the news that an 
ancestor of hers had had from Dr. 
Moore himself the story of how the 
poem was written. “The moon- 
light on the snow of Chelsea 
Square gave him the idea, she 
said. 


GENTLEMAN with 

whom we exchanged snuff 
boxes the other evening in 
Fraunces’ tavern shewed us a 
copy of the Boston Traveller of 
very recent date. In it is an interview 
just obtained from New York’s oldest 
Red Cross worker, Miss Frances 
Meade, a lady who did indeed enjoy 
that distinction up until two years ago, 
when she died. 


Thingamagigs 


HOSE four blobs of stone which 

stand out atop the pillars of the 
Metropolitan Museum steps have al- 
ways pricked at our civic interest. 
Years ago we asked one of the mu- 
seum people about it but found only 
that he shared our curiosity and un- 
certainty. The formless piles had once 
been discussed at directors’ meetings, 
he recalled, but they no longer were. 
From Mr. Richard Howland Hunt, 
who, with his: brother, was the archi- 
tect, we now learn the facts. The orig- 
inal design of the facade called for 
sculptured groups at these points, but 
the appropriation for the building did 
not provide funds enough for them. 
Mr. Hunt thereupon ordered the blobs 
of stone to occupy the spaces—“in 
the hope,” he explained, “that their 
unfinished appearance would induce 
the trustees to employ a sculptor to 
execute appropriate groups in their 
stead.” ‘That was a long time ago. 


Music by Romberg 


HE most prolific operetta and mu- 
sical comedy composer of the day 
is Sigmund Romberg. So numerous 
have been his works that we have heard 
it suggested that his name must be 
that of a syndicate of song writers. 


‘bald, who 


It isn’t, how- 
ever. He is an 
individual, and 
has been rather 
well known 
along Broad- 
way for years. 
He is a genial 
man of forty, 
swarthy and 


speaks with a 
decided foreign 
accent. He was 
born in Hun- 
gary, trained in 
Vienna, and he 
used to be an 
orchestra 
leader, 

At the mo- 
ment of writ- -.-- Screwdriver?” 
ing Mr. Rom- 
berg is repre- 
sented on Broadway by three musical 
shows, “My Maryland,” “The Love 
Call,” and “The Desert Song.” 
In addition he did the music for 
one show that failed out of town; 
another, “The New Moon,” still 
to open, and, with George Gersh- 
win, he wrote the score for Marilyn 
Miller’s new show, “Rosalie.” These 
behind him, he is preparing to start on 
the music for three shows which he 
has already signed up to do for next 
season. All told, he has done some 
twenty-five or thirty shows in recent 
years, among them “Maytime,” “Blos- 
som Time,” “The Student Prince,” 
and several of the Winter Garden 
offerings. 

The Broadway legend is that Rom- 
berg wrote his first song on a wager 
with one Harry Carroll, who com- 
poses music for vaudeville revues. 
Romberg’s Viennese education had 
been along the lines of civil engineer- 
ing and bridge building, but when he 
came to this country he didn’t catch 
on in any of those fields. Being musi- 
cal, he went into the business of hir- 
ing musicians and placing them in 
small restaurants. ‘This ended in his 
taking charge of the orchestra at Bus- 
tanoby’s. One evening Carrol! dropped 
in there with a new song called “On 
the Mississippi” and an eye to busi- 
ness. He asked Romberg to assist in 
his musical advancement by playing it. 
The orchestra leader had to confess 
that he had never heard the tune be- 
fore and that, moreover, his musicians 
played only music of merit. From the 
way he pronounced the title of his 
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song Carroll gathered that the director 
not only had never heard of it but 
had never heard of the Mississippi 
River. One thing led to another and 
Romberg bet Carroll twenty-five dol- 
lars that he could write a better and 
a more popular song. A few days 
later he turned up with two, “Some 
Smoke” and “Leg of Mutton.” After 
hearing them Carroll admitted that he 
had met his master, paid the bet, and 
immediately took Romberg to the Shu- 
berts’ office. That is the legend and it 
is generally accepted. At any rate, it 
is true that Romberg’s first show was 
written for the Shuberts and that since 
then he has become a much whistled, 
much recorded, wealthy composer. 
He lives with his wife in an upper 
Broadway hotel. He does his com- 
posing in a sound-proof room in which 
he has both an organ and a grand 
piano. He works out his things on the 
organ first because it gives them more 
substance. His recreations are musical 
evenings at home and the drama—not 
musical shows. He likes his drama 


strong. A good mystery show will 
take his mind off his work. His mag- 
got is the size to which the theatrical 
world has grown, which makes it im- 
possible for the workers to know all 
their fellow laborers. He thinks that 
if the critics knew him, for instance, 
they would understand his work better 
and would be kinder. He was bewil- 
dered by a letter to the editor printed 
in a Baltimore newspaper attacking 
his score for “My Maryland” on the 
ground that the music is imitative of 
southern airs. He had written it that 
way intentionally. 


A Nice Young Man 
ENIAL, a little pudgy, bibulous, 


he was the sort of young man 
who finds life sweet in all its phases, 
and people interesting in all their 
stages of development. Consequently, 
he made friends as readily with the 
elderly dames aboard ship (it was a 
cruise in the West Indies) as with the 
young nymphs. Evenings he drank, 


“No, no, Jones, leave the curtains 


open tonight. 





We must remember 
the poor people on the streets.” 
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joyously and well; mornings he slept, 
profoundly and deep. 

The person who narrated this to us 
happened to overhear one of the old 
ladies discussing him with a compan- 
ion. She was particularly pleased to 
have discovered so friendly a young 
man in her travels. “I think he’s just 
the nicest boy I’ve ever met,” she con- 
fided. “Isn’t it a shame he has so 
many sick headaches!” 


Paradise Enow 


HE printed statement that New 

York has imported this year more 
California grapes (twenty-five million 
dollars’ worth) than the entire grape 
output of California in 1916, led us 
to ask a few questions. 

We learned that the traffic in wine 
grapes has become so heavy that rail- 
road facilities are not large enough 
to handle it on the lower West Side. 
Rather than build huge new terminals, 
the Pennsylvania Lines have set aside 
for the grape trade a special yard at 
Kearny, N.J., where twice as many 
grapes are handled, in season, as 
the New York trade in apples, peach- 
es, pears, oranges, lemons, grapefruit, 
and potatoes, combined. A special train 
is run on sales days to Manhattan 
Produce Yards, N.J., as the special 
ticket calls it, and this train is well 
filled with buyers who bid for th 
shipments. A carload produces about 
two thousand gallons of wine and 
they say that it would take this year’s 
vintage half a day to flow over th 
Croton dam. 

It is nothing for eight hundred cars 
to roll into the New Jersey yards in 
one day during the busy season, 
which but recently ended, and when 
the auctioneer is going well thes 
are auctioned off at the rate of one 
every twenty seconds. Yards gossip ha: 
it that a certain dealer had seven hun- 
dred carloads in transit at one time 
this fall and that one manufacture! 
made a thousand barrels of wine dur- 
ing the year. The sale of wine presses 
and of oak barrels has boomed. 

Not the least interesting phase of 
the industry is that the Department ot 
Agriculture lends a skilled hand in 
helping the shippers and dealers. In its 
official reports it refers to grapes as 
“black juice” and “white juice,” and 
department inspectors will tell you 
frankly that none of the output has 
much value either for eating or fo! 
producing unfermented grape juice. 
These inspectors are available at th 
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recelving point to rush out with their 
hydrometers and see if the grapes have 
the required sugar content, important 
in making wine. All shipments and 
arrivals are reported daily over the 
government’s leased wire system and 
the department officially grades the 
grapes to avoid confusion and unseem- 
ly pushing by the wine makers, More- 
over, the department assigns its ablest 
inspectors to this duty. Those of lesser 
ability help the apple and potato grow- 
ers. 

The price of grapes has been some- 
what higher this year than last, the 
market value being about fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a carload, but that hasn’t 
prevented an increase of three million 
potential gallons of wine over last 
year. The ‘dealers say that New York 
will soon be the largest wine pro- 
ducing centre in the world. 


Institutional 


NE of our dearest friends says 
he remembers clearly a visit a 
few years ago to Brooks Brothers in 
quest of a union suit. ‘That eminent- 
ly conservative shop simply raised its 
eyebrows. At that time, it appears, it 
was still holding back, waiting for the 
strange new garment to meet the test 
of time. Not many years ago we were 
in the store ourself to buy a hat and 
mentioned to the clerk that we heard 
britns were going to be wider. “Ours,” 
he responded firmly, “will be the 
same.” 

The sobriety, the right-living of 
Brooks has ever been with us, a cold, 
clean influence—like that of Queen 
Mary—and it was as if the world had 
dropped out from under us this week 
when we heard of the experience of 
a young Englishman who went into 
the men’s shop of one of the depart- 
ment stores to purchase a suit of 
clothes. 

“Have you anything in peaked la- 
pels?” he inquired. 

“Peaked lapels!” the salesman ex- 
claimed. “No,” he added sadly, “we 
leave all that flashy stuff to Brooks 
Brothers.” 


Contact 


fot: lady novelists who write the 
two-handkerchief fiction are 
hereby notified that there are plots 
to be had at the out-of-town newsstand 
at Times Square. The mere character 
studies of those who stop there to “buy 
a paper from your home town” would 


be worth something, but it goes deeper 
than that. 

The gentlemen who pass out the 
journals from Winchester, Virginia, 
Cary, North Caro- 
lina, the vari- 
ous Springfields, 
not to mention 
Dubuque, are, we 
have learned by 
personal investiga- 
tion, more than 
mere salesmen. 
They are, in their 
fashion, psycholo- 
gists of no mean 
ability and aids to 
what is known as 
the social order. 
Their adventures 
must give ‘them a 
good deal to talk 
about when they 
go home at night. 

It is a part of 
the police  psy- 
chology that if a 
murderer cannot 
return to the 
scene of his crime 
he will do the 
next best thing 
to get in touch 
with that scene. 
The absconding bank cashier rushes 
for the home-town paper to find 
out what the board of directors did 
when they discovered his shortage. The 
news salesman has his tip from the de- 
tective department and the rest is easy. 

Quite frequently a young lady will 
make her way to the stand and ask for 
the paper from Ashtabula or Tampa. 
The dealer, with quick recourse to his 
card-indexed memory, will inform her 
that it has not yet arrived but that if 
she will return in an hour he will save 
it for her. Back she comes, to find a 
detective who frequently convinces her 
that she isn’t on her way to a fortune 
and that perhaps she ought to go back 
home and see the family. 

Only the other day the slender, tall 
gentleman with the mole on his left 
cheek, and the shy, rather furtive 
blonde, who asked for the Smithville 
paper, turned out to be the factory 
cashier and the choir singer whose dis- 
appearance was shockingly chronicled 
in the paper they had just bought. 

Of course, these are in the minority. 
There are hundreds who pay their 
visits to the stand for no other reason 
than an honest homesickness and a de- 
sire to see what the Ladies’ Aid did at 
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its last meeting and whether it is duly 
chronicled that they are visiting in 
New York. Nor are they all visitors. 
One of the more famous men in Wall 
Street frequently sends a secretary for 
the paper from a town of twenty-five 
thousand which gives him a banquet 
every time he returns. 


No Luck 
OT long ago a man of no little 
4 renown died, leaving a remarka- 


ble library. Many of his most desira- 
ble volumes were bequeathed to his 
wife; more, in fact, than she had 
room for in the modest home to which 
she removed. Accordingly one of her 
first acts was to invite the brother of 
her late husband, who lives in Albany, 
to inspect the books and select whatever 
he wished for himself. He made an 
hour’s investigation and finally ap- 
proached his sister-in-law, bearing not 
a single treasure. When her raised 
eyebrows connoted surprise he ex- 
plained. “I guess he didn’t have any 
books on home brew,” was the ex- 
planation. Then, thanking her just 
the same, he departed. 

—THE New YorKERs 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING IN THE HOME OF THE SEVEN FRATRAZETTIS 
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BARMECIDE’S FEAST 


HE evening of December twen- 
ty-fourth Morton came home 
about seven. 

“The crowds held me up,” he said. 
“T had to get something for Aunt 
Helen. I forgot to tell you to put her 
on your list.” 

“What did you get her?” his wife 
asked. 

“A handbag.” 

“They won’t deliver it tonight.” 

“I took it to a telegraph office. 
There’s a boy on his way to New 
Rochelle with it now. It’s funny I 
never thought of her for your list.” 

“T asked you again yesterday if you 
were all set.” 

“T know. I just never thought of it 
till I was coming uptown.” 

“Well, you hardly ever see her. 
Don’t turn the radio on now. Dinner 
is ready.” 

They went in to dinner. She told 
him about the three handed bridge 
game in the afternoon. Edna hadn’t 
shown up until half past three and 
Eleanor didn’t come at all. ’Phoned at 
five o’clock that she was still shop- 
ping. 

“’There’s more fish if you’d like it.” 

“This is plenty.” 

He told her he hadn’t got out of 
the office until almost two. He’d 
gone to the club and had lunch all 
alone. Some fellows came in and 
they’d played kelly pool a while. Then 
he and Dr. Harvey, one of the fel- 
lows he’d been playing with, went to 
the barber’s. Then he’d walked up 
town, and all of a sudden remembered 
Aunt Helen. It was a nice looking 
bag. The boy had lots of time to 
catch the 6:45 train. He took a little 
more of the soufflé. This new cook was 
much better than the last one. Yes, he 
was fine so far. He was a Jap. She 
hoped he was going to be all right. 

“Will you hurry a bit, dear? Clara 
wants to get home early.” 

“Oh, I don’t have to get there aw- 
ful early, Mrs. Durant. Don’t hurry, 
Mr. Durant.” 

“Do you live with your family, 
Clara?” 

“Yes, a.” 

“Clara has to go to One Hundred 
and Forty-fifth Street.” 

“You having a party?” 

“No, sir. We’re just going to fix 
up a tree for my sister’s children.” 

They told her not to bother with 
the coffee things. Mrs. Durant would 
put them away, 


“Tl be in early in the morn- 
ing, Mrs. Durant.” 

“All right, Clara. Good- 
night.” 

“Goodnight, Mrs. Durant. 
Goodnight, Mr. Durant.” 

“Goodnight, Clara. Have a 
good time.” 

“Yes, ma’am. I mean sir. 
Goodnight.” 

The Jap made good coffee. 
Yes, didn’t he? That Jap they’d 
had last year made rotten coffee. 
She said she thought maybe the 
coffee itself was a little better. 

“‘Here’s the paper. Oh, dear, 
it’s just the front part. Do you 
want the other part? It’s on my 
dressing table. I'll get it.” 

This part was enough. There 
wouldn’t be anything in the 
sport section, anyway, and he’d 
seen the market reports at the club. 
My, they’d caught that murderer 
over in Jersey. Yes, and she didn’t 
doubt for a minute he'd really 
done it. How do you suppose he 
thought he could ever get away with 
it? Oh, he was probably a crazy 
fool; just like that policeman. What 
policeman? That one last summer; 
the one that said he’d got an in- 
heritance from an aunt in Albany. 
Oh, yes. Had they killed him yet? 
He wasn’t sure. On the third page he 
looked at the pictures of the people 
who had got home from Europe that 
morning. Had she seen them? Did he 
mean the girl showing her knees? Yes. 
Imagine sitting on a boat deck on a 
cold day like this so the photographer 
could snap you with your legs crossed. 
She probably had sat there in the cold 
for five minutes giving him just the 
right pose. They’d found that little 
boy that was lost. Yes, wasn’t it nice? 
Imagine how his mother and father 
must feel, getting him back the day 
before Christmas. All the poor kid 
thought was that he might get a spank- 
ing. Wouldn’t it have been terrible if 
it had been the wrong little boy? 
Well, he’d have had a good time any- 
way as they had said they’d look after 
him over Christmas even if he wasn’t 
their boy, if the police would let them. 
They must be nice people. 

He put the paper down and looked 
at his watch. Did he want some more 
coffee? No. 

“Do you think we ought to go over 
to Arthur’s?” he asked. 

“T don’t know.” 





























“He invited us.” 

“T think that was just because we’d 
told him we didn’t have any definite 
plans. After all it is Christmas Eve 
and he and Marcia probably would 
really like to be alone even if they 
didn’t say so. It isn’t a party. They’re 
just going to trim the tree for the 
kids.” 

“Did you get something for them!” 

“T got them a couple of little paint- 
ing sets. Like the one I got for your 
secretary's little girl. They both draw, 
you know. Marcia said the kids would 
love them.” 

He smiled. 

“When I gave the package to Miss 
Kelsey,” he said, “I'd forgotten what 
the hell it was. I didn’t know it was 
a painting set. I just said, ‘I think it’s 
something she’ll like.’ Miss Kelsey 
thought I was getting roguish, I 
guess.” 

They both laughed. 

“T’d told you what it was.’ 

“Td forgotten all about it. My 
God, there were eight packages for 
people in the office.” 

“Did you forget what was in the 
others, too?” 

“No, of course not. Gerald showed 
me the lighter. He thought it was 
fine. I told him you’d picked it out.” 

“T’m glad he liked it.” 

“Yes, he thought it was fine.’ 

“Did Miss Kelsey open the painting 
set?” 

“No, she put it with some other 
packages on her desk. Everybody gave 
her something.” 

“T wish youd admitted you'd 
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forgotten what was in it.” 
“Why!” 
“T don’t know. It might 


have made it seem a little nicer. 
She probably guessed you hadn’t 
bought it yourself.” 

“Maybe she did. She knew 
you’d bought some of the other 
presents for me.” 

“T bet you didn’t fool her. 
Want to hear the radio?” 

“Tt’ll be a lot of Christmas 


stuff. Let’s go to a show.” 
“You can’t get seats this 
late.” 


“On Christmas Eve? That’s 
one of the worst nights in the 
year in the theatres.”’ 


HE thought she’d like to 
\J see that play that opened 
last Monday. He telephoned 
an agency and told the 
seats would be at the box-office 
in his name, 

They told the driver to go 
over to Ninth Avenue and then 
down to Forty-fourth so as to 
avoid the traffic jam around 
Times Square. Ninth Avenue 
was crowded, too. People buy- 
ing presents at the last minute, 
poor things. Some of them 
probably were buying supplies 
the holiday, she 
guessed. Imagine what it must 
be like down on the East Side. 

They found the curtain up 
when they entered the theatre. 
After the first act they went 
out into the lobby and lighted 
cigarettes. ‘They met Joe Hal- 
dridge and his wife. ‘They 
hadn’t had anything particular to do 
either. Nothing like getting vour pres- 
ents off a week ahead. 

They'd got the Durants’ card on 
Thursday. It wasa peach. The Hal- 
dridges’ card had come yesterday. It 
was slick, too. Had they got a card 
from Tony Franch? Yes, wasn’t it 
funny? Yes, Tony always sent a fun- 
ny card. How did they like the show? 
Pretty good so far. What were the 
to do tomorrow: 
Oh, stay at home until dinner time, 
then dinner with Joe’s father and 
mother. They would go on to the 
Bakers’ later. The Durants were go- 
ing to the Bakers’ too. Oh, were they? 
Fine! They’d see them there. 

It was a pretty fair show. When 
it was over they waved goodbye to the 
Haldridges as the Haldridges started 
for Gramercy Park in their new car. 


was 


for over 


‘as 


Haldridges going 























. . the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you. . 


“So ?elp me! 


“So elp er? Whoops—she’ll need it!” 
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It was a nice looking car, wasn’t it? 
Yes. He hoped their car would be re- 
paired by next week. The shop had 
said they would have it back Tuesday 
at the latest. She hoped they would. 
She wanted to drive out to Coralie’s 
in Stamford on Thursday. The col- 
ored carriage starter appeared on the 
running board of a taxi. Morton gave 
him a quarter. They got in. Did she 
want to go to a night club? No, she 
was rather tired. 


HE new Jap had left some sand- 

wiches out for them. Wasn’t that 
nice of him? She hadn’t asked him to. 
What did she call him? Naka. 

Naka? Yes. Wasn’t Naka the name 
of the Harrisons’ Jap? Well, he said 
his name was Naka. She supposed it 
was a common Japanese name. 

Morton mixed two highballs, and 
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they ate some of the sand- 
wiches. 
That light in the pantry 


needed fixing. Yes, she’d speak 
to the superintendent about it. 
The switch hadn’t worked quite 
right when she tried it the 
other night, either. She said 
she was sleepy. He said he’d 
read a few minutes. 


HEN had 


their bedroom he took a 


she gone to 
photograph of a new automo- 
bile from his pocket. He wrote 
on it: “Merry Christmas. Look 
out the window and see what’s 
at the curb.” 

In the bedroom she unlocked 
her closet and took down the 
evening cane with the head 
which lighted so you could hail 
cabs, and the dressing gown 
that had come from Paris last 
week, She placed them care- 
fully on the floor next to her 
bed, so that she could stealthily 
place them on the chair beside 
his bed before he wakened in 
the morning. 

He came in. She had turned 
out her light. He put the photo- 
graph of the car on her dressing 
table as he walked past it. 

He brushed his teeth 
turned out the light in the bath- 


and 


room. He got into bed and 
_* turned his light out. 


“You didn’t read long.” 

“No, I was tired, too.” 

There was a minute of si- 
lence. Their apartment was so 
high that the street noises did 
not reach them. 

““Are you asleep?” 

“No.” 

“I forgot to ask you. Did you stop 
at the bank on the way down town?!” 

“Yes, 

“Ves,” 

“IT got two twenties, three tens and 
two fives. Was that right?” 

“Yes. I gave the laundress a five 
dollar bill today. She won’t be here 
again until Tuesday.” 

“You’re giving Clara a little pres- 
ent, too, aren’t you!” 

“Yes. A little bracelet. 
awfully nice girl.” 

“Yes.” 

“Goodnight, dear.” 

“Goodnight, dear.” 

They fell asleep. It was after mid- 
night and bells began to ring some- 
where. —Marec ConneE LL) 


You mean the gold pieces!” 


She’s an 





THE NEW YORKER 
THOUGHTS 


WHILE SKATING 240 LAPS 
AT THE ICE CLUB 


HAT girl has rather broad 
shoulders. I like girls with 
broad shoulders. Yes, and you 
like girls with narrow shoulders, too, 
so don’t be trying to put anything over 
on yourself. My, I’m glad I can skate. 
[ would rather be able to skate than 
Calvin Coolidge. No, that’s not right, 
that sentence wouldn’t parse. I came 
here to skate, not parse. Will you get 
out of the way, madam, so I can skate 
rather than parse? 

I wish they’d let me skate back- 
wards. The guard gets people who 
skate backwards. You’re afraid of the 
guard, aren’t you? Yes, but I am 
grace itself. You mean grace herself, 


“And you really have 
to shave twice a day?” 





don’t you? No, I mean grace itself. 
There’s a guard now, giving that 
orange girl a lesson. Even if she could 
skate I wouldn’t like her. Even if she 
were pretty and could skate I wouldn’t 
like her. Always trying to talk like 
Moran and Mack, aren’t you? No, but 
a person can’t help thinking of things. 
The guard likes her, which is one 
fundamental difference between the 
guard and me. 

Name three other fundamental dif- 
ferences between the guard and you, 
and locate them. He wears gloves. I 
bet he wishes he didn’t have to wear 
gloves so it would mean something 
when he held hands with her. I won- 
der if Irving Brokaw is here tonight. 
Well, I wouldn’t know him if I saw 
him. I bet I can skate better than Irv- 
ing Brokaw. They say he is always 
where there is ice. He is, eh? When 





connk? 
oe 
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I go home I am going to look in the 
icebox and see if Irving Brokaw is 
there. 

It would be nice if they’d let me 
skate backwards. I could certainly 
show them something. Why is it that 
girls in black velvet always swing their 
legs out across my shins and skate fas- 
ter than they know how? For the same 
reason that short stocky young men 
wear kid gloves turned down at the 
wrists and stand around the edge—it’s 
the way the world is, and if you don’t 
like it just try and do something about 
it! 

She has got broad shoulders, hasn’t 
she? I wonder why she is here to- 
night. Probably skating is the only 
thing she’s good at. Well, skating is 
the only thing you’re good at, too, and 
you're here. That’s what I’m saying. 
Yes, and you’re inferring that she 
might appear at a disadvantage some- 
where else, too. You wouldn’t admit, 
would you, that a girl might come here 
just because she likes it? No, I 
wouldn’t. Women always have some 
extra reason for everything. Oh, they 
have? Ain’t you the wise guy? Yes. 
Wonder if she would like to skate 
with me. How do you go about finding 
things like that out? That’s the 
trouble with me—I don’t know how 
to go about things. And it would cer- 
tainly be nice if they let me skate back- 
wards. I know how to go about that, 
all right. 

I’ve noticed that the people who 
make fun of skating rinks are the peo- 
ple that can’t skate. My, but you’re 
observant. You’re so observant you 
ought to write. You’re just wasting 
your time skating, you ought to be out 
observing life. I suppose you'll go 
home and write a _ piece called 
“Thoughts While Skating 240 Laps 
at the Ice Club.” Well, maybe I will; 
it'll be shoes for the baby, won’t it? 
Shoes for what baby? Shoes for our 
baby, the one the girl with the broad 
shoulders and I are going to have, 
only I’m not sure she wants to. Just 
because she has broad shoulders you 
have to go and marry her, is that the 
ideaf What have broad shoulders got 
to do with it? I’m glad she hasn’t got 
broad hips. I hate broad hips. It seems 
to me you are talking in circles. Well, 
I’m skating in circles, why shouldn’t I 
be talking in circles? 

I would like to be skating not only 
in circles, but backwards and in circles. 
In fact I would like to be skating 
backwards in circles with my eyes 
shut. You better keep your eyes open, 
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sweetheart. Who was it that used to 
say “sweetheart”? ‘Oh, yes, it was 
Gregory Kelly. He is dead. And he 
was my favorite actor. Why do things 
like that happen to me? What do you 
mean happen to you; don’t they hap- 
pen to other people, too? Yes, but they 
happen mostly to me. Well, if you 
write anything about your thoughts 
while skating, don’t say anything about 
having thought about Gregory Kelly, 
because he is dead and it would be 
considered disrespectful. Why are 
people’s thoughts considered disrespect- 
ful, when they’re not? 

That wan girl has been sitting at 
that table with that chocolate soda for 
what seems to me like an awfully long 
time. Practically all evening. Perhaps 
it’s weak ankles. What is she doing 
at a skating rink, then? What is she, 
anyway, a butterfly? Just a mysterious 
person who moves from skating rink to 
skating rink, never appearing on the 
ice. Just drinking life’s dregs. She 
is not drinking life’s dregs, she’s 
drinking a soda. I will drink life’s 


“Yes, Mattie, Id trust 
my little girl anywhere.” 
“Well, Mother, I like 
that!” 





dregs unless they let me skate back- 
wards. 

You will certainly sleep well to- 
night. I won’t sleep well if I sit up 
writing a piece instead of going to bed. 
I wish writing were like skating, very 
smooth, nothing to it. Well, who says 
there is anything to writing? ‘The 
only people who say there is anything 
to writing are writers. They say it 
to awe people. They get away with it, 
too. Anyway, I hope I go to bed. I 
wish writing were as much fun as 
skating, and I wish they’d let me skate 
backwards. I suppose you’d want to 
write backwards, too. Well, it’s an 
idea. I guess it’s time I went home 
and wrote a piece to buy shoes for the 


baby, backwards. —E. B. W. 


Many of the skits in the volume have 
appeared in THE New YorKER on pre- 
vious occasions. But this does not lessen 
their charm in the least.—Book review 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


What’s that, again? 
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LITERARY FLAMES 


HAT to do with the old 
magazines became a serious 
question in our household as 
they had accumulated in such quanti- 
ties that they cluttered up the whole 
house and made passage from one 
room to another difficult. At last we 
hit upon the happy expedient of burn- 
ing them in the cellar furnace, thus 
effecting a great saving and giving 
us greater freedom of movement. 
For the benefit of those who may 
adopt our plan we offer a confidential 
report concerning the burning quali- 
ties of the various publications. 
Saturday Post—Burns 
with a curiously intermittent flame, 
due to the long gap between the begin- 
ning of a story and the end. The flame 
skips the editorial page entirely. 
National Geographic—(We lost 
cur courage at the last moment, dusted 
them off, and put them back.) 
Times—Experiment _ in- 


Evening 


Sunday 
complete; still burning, flame having 
not even reached the book section. 

Physical Culture — Symmetrical 
blaze, pretty hot. 

True Confessions—Won’t burn at 
all. Printed on asbestos. 

American Mercury — A 
tongue of scorching green flame 
which always seems to light on the 


single 


same spot. Makes the whole house hot 
and uncomfortable. 

Liberty—lIt takes exactly one and a 
quarter minutes to consume a copy. 

The Atlantic Monthly—Too solid 
for free combustion unless cut into 
small pieces. Lasts well. 

American Magazine—Big success- 
ful fire starting from a tiny spark. 

Cosmopolitan — Combustion is 
marked by explosions from time to 
time, probably because of the big liter- 
ary guns intrenched in its pages. 

Scribner’s—A series of puffs are 
noted during the burning, doubtless 
caused by the book advertisements. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal—Burns 
stickily, with an oversweet smoke. 

Vogue—Smart, shiny flames. 

The Nation—A smoldering flame. 

Life—More light than heat. Rec- 
ommended for the fireplace at twi- 
light. 

Collier’s—Usually burns with a 
steady flame but splutters at times. 

The New Yorker—Can be ignited 
only with patent cigarette lighter. 
Burns with a pale and trembling 
light, rising at last Phoenix-like from 
its own ashes. —FrED G. STEELMAN 
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A VISIT FROM SAINT NICHOLAS 


[In rHE ErRNEst HEMINGWAY MANNER | 


T was the night before Christmas. 
The house was very quiet. No 
creatures were stirring in the 

house. There weren’t even any mice 
stirring. The stockings had been hung 
carefully by the chimney. The chil- 
dren hoped that Saint Nicholas would 
come and fill them. 

The children were in their beds. 
Their beds were in the room next to 
ours. Mamma and I were in our beds. 
Mamma wore a kerchief. I 
had my cap on. I could hear 
the children moving. We didn’t 
move. We wanted the children 
to think we were asleep. 

“Father,” the children said. 

There was no answer. He’s 
there, all right, they thought. 

“Father,” they and 
banged on their beds. 

“What you wantr” I 
asked. 

“We have visions of sugar- 
plums,” the children said. 

“Go to sleep,” said mamma. 

“We can’t sleep,” said the 
children. They stopped talking, 
but I could hear them moving. 
They made sounds. 

“Can you sleep?” asked the 
children. 

“No,” I said. 

“You ought to sleep.” 

“T know. I ought to sleep.” 

“Can we have some sugar- 
plums?” 

“You can’t have any sugar- 
plums,” said mamma. 

“We just asked you.” 

There was a long silence. I 
could hear the children moving 
again. 

“Ts Saint Nicholas asleep?” 
isked the children. 

“No,” mamma said. 
quiet.” 

“What the hell would he be 
asleep tonight for?” I asked. 

“He might be,” the children 
said. 

“He isn’t,” | said. 


said, 


do 





“Be 





went to the window. I opened the 
shutters; then I threw up the sash. The 
moon shone on the snow. The moon 
gave the lustre of mid-day to objects in 
the snow. ‘There was a miniature 
sleigh in the snow, and eight tiny rein- 
deer. A little man was driving them. 
He was lively and quick. He whistled 
and shouted at the reindeer and called 
them by their names. ‘Their names 


were Dasher, Dancer, Prancer, Vixen, 
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Comet, Cupid, Donder, and Blitz- 
en. 

He told them to dash away to the 
top of the porch, and then he told 
them to dash away to the top of the 
wall. They did. The sleigh was full 
of toys. 

“Who is it?” 

“Some guy,” I said. 
guy.” 

I pulled my head in out of the win- 
dow and listened. I heard the rein- 
deer on the roof. I could hear their 
hoofs pawing and prancing on the 
roof. “Shut the window,” 


mamma asked. 


“A little 


said 




























































eh 








“Let’s try to sleep,” said 
lamma, 
The house became quiet 
nce more. I could hear the 
ustling noises the children 


made when they moved in their 


eds, 
Out on the lawn a clatter 
rose. I got out of bed and 


THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN 


The lady sitting in a pool of her own tears is Mary herself (Ann 
Harding), whose ordeal at the National Theatre needs no bailiff to 
keep the witnesses awake. From left to right the others are the late 
Edgar Rice (in effigy), Rex Cherryman, Arthur Hohl and John 
Ravold. 
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mamma. I stood still and listened. 

“What do you hear?” 

“Reindeer,” I said. I shut the win- 
dow and walked about. It was cold. 
Mamma sat up in the bed and looked 
at me. 

“How would they get on the roof?” 
mamma asked. 

“They fly.” 

“Get into bed. You’ll catch cold.” 


Mamma lay down in bed. I didn’t 


vet into bed. [ kept walking 
around, 

“What do you mean, they fly?” 
asked mamma. 

“Just fly is all.” 

Mamma turned away toward the 
wall. She didn’t say anything. 


I went out into the room where the 
chimney was. The little man came 
down the chimney and stepped into the 
room. He was dressed all in fur. His 
clothes were covered with ashes and 
soot from the chimney. On his back 
was a pack like a peddler’s pack. There 
were toys in it. His cheeks and nose 
were red and he had dimples. His 
eyes twinkled. His mouth was little, 
like a bow, and his beard was very 
white. Between his teeth was a stumpy 








pipe. The smoke from the pipe en- 
circled He 
laughed and his belly shook. It shook 
like a bowl of red jelly. I laughed. 
He winked his eye, then he gave a 
twist to his head. He didn’t say any- 
thing. 

He turned to the chimney and filled 
the stockings and turned away from 
the chimney. Laying his finger aside 
his nose, he gave a nod. Then he went 
up the chimney. I went to the chimney 
and looked up. I saw him get into his 
sleigh. He whistled at his team and 
the team flew away. The team flew 
as lightly as thistledown. The driver 
called out, “Merry Christmas 
good night.” I went back to bed. 

“What was it?” asked 
“Saint Nicholas?” She smiled. 

“Yeah,” I said. 

She sighed and turned in the 
bed. 


his head in a wreath. 


and 


mamma, 


“T saw him,”’ I said. 
“Sure.” 
“IT did 


“Sure you saw him.” 


see him.” 

She 

turned farther toward the wall. 
“Father,” said the children. 
“There you go,” 


= 


mamma 








sald. 

““Go to sleep,” I said. 

“Can we see Saint Nicholas when 
he comes?” the children asked. 

“You got to be asleep,” I said. “You 
got to be asleep when he comes. You 


“You and your flying reindeer.” 


can’t see him unless you’re uncon- 
scious.” 

“Father knows,” mamma said. 

“T pulled the covers over my mouth. 
As 


I went to sleep I wondered if mamma 
JAMES ‘THURBER 


It was warm under the covers. 


was right. 
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Iss ELISABETH Marsury has 
declared that only in a po- 
litical campaign has she ex- 

perienced a thrill and tingle compar- 
able to the excitement of taking a 
three-pound bass with an eight-ounce 
trout rod. 

She has long been an enthusiastic 
fisherman; but the agreeable agitations 
of politics were unknown to her until 
1918, when she played a characteris- 
tically vigorous part in organizing the 
feminine Democracy of the Empire 
State, during Al Smith’s first campaign 
for the New York governorship. As 
National Democratic Committeewom- 
an of New York, she has for some 
years heartily enjoyed a front seat at 
the political arena, for a grim deter- 
mination to “put the fear of God into 
the Republicans” has by no means 
hampered this lady’s appreciation of 
the business of government as the 
greatest comedy to which, in a life- 
time concerned with comedies, she has 
ever been admitted. 

Not unconsciously, she has occa- 
sionally made her own contribution of 
humor. At the New York City Con- 
vention of 1924, disdaining the slight 
wooden seats provided for the dele- 
gates, she occupied a specially con- 
structed leather-covered armchair, 
bearing her name on a neat metal 
plate. Here, as the long, hot hours 
passed in the tumult which for more 
than two weeks filled the old Madi- 
son Square Garden, Miss Marbury sat 
as firm as a rock, holding the New 
York State flag. 


.; such fidelity to duty, she was fol- 
lowing her own inclination, her 
unfailing love of theatre. But, in- 
cidentally, she conferred a benefit on 
certain friends of hers on the police 
force, who had been assigned to the 
Garden during the convention. They 
had laid bets that Miss Marbury would 
never miss a session; and her appear- 
ince at the close of the convention was 
greeted with ringing cheers. Doubt- 
less among her backers were certain 
Irish lads who still think of her as 
“Mother Casey,” remembering the 
spirited lectures which, clad in a 
Knights of Columbus uniform, she 
delivered to the A.E.F. in France. 
Miss Marbury freely—even boast- 
tully—admits to a recollection of the 


_ Te Wrregs =. 


SEVENTY YEARS YOUNG 


outbreak of the Civil 
War. She fiippantly 
retails her physical in- 
firmities, and is merry 
on the subject of her 
weight. But she holds 
that every woman has 
vanity about 
thing, and in her case 
sensitiveness attaches to 


some- 


being called hard, 
brusque, and aggres- 
sive. “Just because 


I’m not a moron!” she 
“Well, if 
being feminine is be- 
ing sloppy and indefi- 


complains. 


nite, then I’m_ not 
feminine.” 
Evidently she was 


not offended by that 
wit who described her 
as sitting at her desk 
like a great Buddha. 
Aside from some 
perficial appropriate- 

ness, the comparison is misleading, 
Miss Marbury is too alert, too wil- 
ful, too droll for any association with 
Oriental calm. In spite of the fact 
that, as a good Catholic, she reads each 


su- 


morning some passages in a meditative 
book, her personality does not readily 
suggest the processes of abstract con- 
templation. 

Her vitality is amazing. She sleeps 
six hours each night. Going to sleep 
at eleven-thirty, she will wake again 
at four, and from four to six A.M., in 
the quiet of her bedroom, she writes; 
then falls asleep until seven-thirty, 
when her maid brings her breakfast 
tray. Before rising, she reads person- 
ally all mail addressed to her Sutton 
Place house, taking a particular in- 
terest in the advertisements. Miss Mar- 
bury has a weakness for advertise- 
ments, including beauty-parlor circu- 
lars. She has never been able to re- 
sist the temptation to send money for 
advertised articles, and has thus at va- 
rfous times become the possessor of tin 
clocks, soundless bird whistles, and 
bloomless bulbs. 

From her bed, too, she does the or- 
dering for the day, and administers the 
affairs of her household. She prides 
herself on being an excellent house- 
keeper. Her luncheons and dinners are 
famous, the food delicious, the ser- 








Elisabeth Marbury 


vice perfect. If a friend has a keen 
preference for grilled kidneys or pi- 
laff de volaille, when he lunches with 
her he will find that her cook has re- 
ceived instructions to prepare his fa- 
vorite dish. 

By ten o'clock she is ready for her 
business day, for as vice-president of 
the American Piay Company she re- 
tains a lively interest in the affairs of 
the theatre. Only in the 
weight of personal responsibility do 
her activities differ from the days 
when she went it alone as a pioneer 
dramatic agent and play broker. She 
works on a crowded schedule, her ap- 
pointments closely dovetailed. She has 
an appointment to almost every half 
hour in her office day, but takes an 
hour and a half of compiete relaxation 
at lunchtime, usually with people who 
amuse her. On the theory that a soli- 
tary dinner makes for indigestion, she 


lessened 


never dines alone. 

Each day she smokes six—and only 
six—cigarettes of a special make. She 
never smokes in the morning. 

Despite her attention to the circu- 
lars of the beauty-parlors, Miss Mar- 
bury abhors cosmetics. Her smooth, 
round cheeks have a faintly polished 
look, as though she washed her face 
with soap. The forehead is broad and 


high. Above it her dark hair is 

















brushed in an uncompromising pom- 
padour, and dressed high on her head. 
This coiffure, jaunty in the ¢=wning 
years of the present century 
acteristic of Miss Marbury, w so seems 
to have been held richly over from 
good fruit- 


) char- 


some previous day, like a 
cake. 

Her face, quizzical and shrewd, has 
that quality rare in the faces of wom- 
en, the quality of timelessness. It does 
not inspire an attempted reckoning of 
the years. You learn with surprise— 
for Miss Marbury is sure to tell you 
—that she has passed her seventieth 
birthday. She is proud of her long, 
successful life, which she still robust- 
ly enjoys. She has no patience with en- 
nui or apathy. “If you’ve got any 
cuts,” she says, “you don’t get bored.” 
Hers is the energy which accompanies 
a keen, creative curiosity. In 
her 
large, prominent, 
pale-blue 
wear a surprised 


con- 
versation, 


eyes 


expression, 
youthful. 

Her rather 
harsh voice lends 
itself to the ex- 
pression of a dry 


ver\ 


wit. She is rough 
al- 
ways bluntly out- 
spoken, and fre- 
quently unflatter- 
ing, but her speech cuts clean, with un- 
failing humor and good sense. Such 
qualities have contributed largely to 


and ready, 





her ability as a public speaker—an abil- 
ity developed within the last ten years. 

Single-handed she has carved her 
own career and amassed for herself 
a considerable fortune. Gently bred 
in the old New York tradition—her 
father, Francis F. Marbury, was a dis- 
tinguished lawyer and one 
of the original members of 
the Century Club 
must have surprised con- 
ventional society by de- 
manding a profession of 
her own. She had always 
been interested in amateur 
theatricals, and was advised 
by Daniel Frohman to turn 
her love of the stage to 
practical account. Her first 
professional experience was gained in 
1888 as business representative for 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, with whom 
she worked throughout the long run 
of Mrs. Burnett’s play, “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” 

More plays are said to have passed 
through her hands than through those 
of any other play broker in New York. 
For sixteen years, in her capacity of 
official agent in all English-speaking 
countries for the French Society of 
Authors, almost every French play 
that appeared in English was handled 
by her. While on a visit to Paris as a 
young woman, she had paid a visit to 
Victorien Sardou, and convinced him 
that it would be advantageous to 
French dramatists to have their plays 
presented in America on a royalty ba- 
sis instead of being sold outright, as 
was the custom at the time. Sardou 
was convinced by her intelligence and 
energy, and his endorsement won her 
immediate clientele among the 
playwrights of France. 

Her business grew fast, and she es- 
tablished branch offices in London and 
Paris, with sub- 
sidiary 
tions in 
European 
In addition to 
the French 
writers, she rep- 
resented the in- 
terests of Clyde 
Fitch, George 
Bernard Shaw, 
James M. Bar- 
rie, Jerome K. 
Jerome, and Hall 
Caine, to name 
only a tew. For years she was Oscar 
Wilde’s agent, and from prison he 


sent her “The Ballad of Reading 


she 





an 


connec- 
other 
cities. 











Gaol,” which she sold to the New 
York World for $250. 


In anticipation of the dancing craze, 


conceived the idea of Castle 
House, with Vernon and Irene Cas- 
tle as star attractions. Later Miss Mar- 
bury took a fling herself at theatrical 
management, and was associated with 
I’. Ray Comstock and Lee Shubert in 
the production of musical comedies, 
including “Nobody Home,” “Ver 
Good, Eddie,” and “Love o’ Mike.” 
In 1884 Miss Marbury had met 
Miss Elsie de Wolfe, since widely) 
known as a successful decorator. Not 
long after, they took a little house in 
Irving Place, formerly the property 
of Washington Irving. It became fa- 
mous for the Sunday teas at whic! 


she 


were gathered not only people of so- 
cial importance, but many members of 
the artistic and literary worlds as well. 
The “girl bachelors” are credited with 
being the first hostesses to mingle ac- 
tors and actresses with the polite world 
of New York. They also set a vogui 
in their entertainment of Europeans, 
particularly the cosmopolitan, sophis- 
ticated, and sometimes eccentric for- 
eigners, who were to exert so power- 
fulan effect on the native imagination. 

For a time, Miss Marbury and Miss 
de Wolfe made their permanent hom: 
at Versailles. There they purchased 
the beautiful Villa Trianon, living in 
a house originally built for Marie An- 
toinette’s surgeon. Before the 
much of Miss Marbury’s time was 
necessarily 


war 
abroad—she _ has 
crossed the ocean more than seventy 
times. But toward the close of the 
war the disruption of her foreign busi- 


spent 


ness and the demands of her agency) 
business in the United States led he: 
to give up a European residence. Miss 
Anne Morgan had become a part own- 








cr of the Villa ‘Trianon, and the prop- 
crty now belongs to her and Lady 
Mendl—formerly Miss de Wolfe. 
Miss Marbury has recently bought a 
farm in Maine, where she spends her 
Her town house is 
in Sutton Place, overlooking the East 
River. Here, since Miss de Wolfe’s 
marriage, she has lived alone; for al- 


summers fishing. 


though she has frequently advised 
young women of the undesirability of 
such a course, Miss Marbury has re- 


mained in a state of single blessedness. 


HE is a person of strong convic- 

tions, which range from a rigorous 
demand that her first name should con- 
sistently be spelled with an s to a sworn 
antipathy to Prohibition. For this lat- 
ter stand, she declares she is aware that 
old 


souse.”’ She believes in temperance and 


many people consider her “an 


1 cocktail before dinner, and has an- 
nounced that the next generation will 
be “boneless sardines”’ as the result of 
vad liquor. 

In religious matters, Miss Marbury 
characteristically 
made 









































her own 
decision. Brought 
up in the Presby- 
Church, 
she was convert- 
ed to Catholicism 
isa young wom- 
an. On her dress 


terian 


she wears a small 
pin, a ruby rose 
with diamond 


leaves, in honor of her patron saint 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 

In 1893 addressed to the 
newspapers—Miss Marbury has an 
inveterate habit of writing to the 
newspapers—a highly 
letter condemning a 
running in New 
York. The letter 
contained _ refer- 
leprosy, 
noxious gas, 
cesspools. And the 
play was “The 
Second Mrs. Tan- 
But this 
conviction appears 
to have been 
of the few which 
Miss Marbury has 
lost; she now con- 
siders 
absurd. She has a kind heart and gives 
generously of her time and help to 
young people who seek her advice. In- 


she 


moralistic 
play then 





ences to 
and 


” 
queray . 


one 


censorship 


deed, she prefers the society of gay and 
cheerful young people to that of her 
contemporaries. Y e t, 
though Miss Marbury 
is herself so jolly, she 
has a quality which is 
as old as Eve. She 
contrives somehow to 
exude an impression of 
an antique wisdom, 
possessed only by those 
who have lived long 
and had many expe- 
riences. If she wears 
her decades like a dec- 
oration, yet 
drawn them 

which 
seem a 


she has 
from 

some power 
makes 
formidable 


". 


her 
adversary. 


attempt to out- 












> 
“* Bessie 


wit Marbury would be a 
sporting proposition—something, when 
one comes to think of it, like her own 
favorite feat of taking a three-pound 
bass with an eight-ounce trout rod. 
—MarcGaret LEECH 


THE POWER 
OF SUGGESTION 


1 shuffle through my Christmas cards, 
And ponder on the kind regards 

Of those whose purpose is to spill 
Substantial silver from the till. 

The doorman made successful search; 
He found a picture of a church, 
With pious folk on service bent. 

I knew exactly what he meant. 

“May you in’ peace and pleasure live 
In fair proportion as you give.” 

The janitor’s was rather neat; 

His sentiments were tinged with heat— 
“In hearts of others may you knou 

A temperature that’s not below 

A seventy, and may you not 
Hereafter find a place too hot.” 

The chauffeur has a ready wit, 

(I’m not so jolly fond of it!) 

He hopes I shall receive “a just 
Reward for hardy posts of trust.” 


My Christmas cards are all receipts 

Of payment rendered; each one greets 

My weaker nature, and my fear 

Of comforts lessened year by year. 
—PATIENCE EDEN 


THESE FADS 


The sudden vogue for handkerchiefs 
makes them an ideal Christmas gift.— 
Sign in a clothing store. 

















OF ALL THINGS 


Y common consent, the three 

leading candidates for the 

G.O.P. nomination are Hoov- 
er, Lowden and Dawes, all men of 
unusual solvency. But in this season 
of good will to all we should remem- 
ber those less fortunate and shed 
a helpful tear for the Hundred Need- 
iest Candidates. 

. 

The proposed prohibition poll has 
been dropped by the American Legion 
en the alleged ground that it is a high- 
ly controversial issue. ‘This seems a 
poor reason and we have a snooty 
suspicion that somebody feared it 
would be highly contra-Volstead. 

we 


“With two million more women 
than men voting,” says Sir Frederick 
Hall, “we shall have petticoat govern- 
ment.” Such a thing would not be 
possible with us but maybe styles are 
different in England. 
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The President says we should lend 
our money and encouragement, if 
asked, for the building of highways in 
Mexico and Central America. We 
suggest that the contract be let to the 
Good Intentions Paving Co., which 
does so well in warm climates. 

+ 

Boston Tech is perfecting a device 
which is described as an electric think- 
ing machine. This seems a timely in- 
vention because Massachusetts officials 
and college presidents have not been 
doing so well lately. 

. 

Secretary Wilbur’s request for 725 
million dollars for the navy is de- 
fended on the theory that such a pro- 
gram will help us dicker in the next 
disarmament conference. One who 
sits in that game, they say, needs a big 
stack of ships. 

. 


This Senate will be remembered by 
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history as the one which voted the 
Congressional Medal to Lindbergh 
and the Congressional Meddle to 
Vare and Smith. 
e 

We hear that the appointment of 
Colonel Stimson is welcomed by both 
factions of the Filipinos. Now all the 
new Governor-General has to do to 
make good is to carry out the Wood 





policies—and bury them. 


* 

The Supreme Court’s decision that 
New York police are not empowered 
to enforce the dry law will bring bit- 
ter regrets to our speakeasy owners. 
All this time they supposed they were 
paying for misconduct when it was 
only for a misconception. 

e 

Lindbergh has proved that he is at 
least one man who is loved in Decem- 
ber as he was in May. There is this 
difference, however: Mexico City says 
it with flowers, New York with tele- 


phone books. ~-Howarpb BRUBAKER 


———_A— ——— 


Hosr (a keen fancier):“Care to have a look at the Buff-Orpingtons, old fellow?” 
“No, thanks, Pve seen a Buff-Orpington.” 
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HE Second Coming of Lind- 
berzgh was a boon to the local 
press almost as great as the first 
fight to Paris, for it occurred in a 
week almost without anything to print 
except the list of incoming ships. In 
fact, Monday, December twelfth, 
marked one of the lowest news ebbs 
n the history of clam-digging. 
Given no particular story worthy of 
playing up, it was interesting to see 
what the different papers chose to fea- 
ture. It was interesting because it 
proved nothing and the result was just 
what you would not have expected. 
The Yimes, for example, on this 
dull and listless Monday morning had 
on its front page a story about the 
Atwater Kent radio prize contest for 
the best boy and girl singer (boy sing- 
er and girl singer, that is), something 
from the Royal Rumanian publicity 
bureau telling how little King Mi- 
chael had a cold and couldn’t use his 
sled, a long story of a man on Staten 
Island who makes a business of selling 
family trees to people who want an- 
cestors (nothing illegal about the busi- 
just an interesting commentary 





hess 
on this funny old world of ours), a 
story headed “Revolt in Ukraine Was 
l'xaggerated,” and, for a right-hand 
column smash, a statement by Mr. 
Untermyer that things look “more 
ncouraging” for the sale of the B. 
M. ‘T. Subway. 

The Worlds front page ignored 
ll of these pregnant items and de- 
voted itself to (1) a story, naturally 
vith a photograph, of Miss Sue Isabel 
Boggs, of Greenville, $.C., who has 
never had a beau (this evidently cre- 
ted such a sensation among World 
ieaders that on the following Wednes- 
lay they were treated to an account, 
lso with photograph, of Mr. Herr- 
nan Zinner, of Union City, N.J., 
ho has never been out with a girl); 
2) a story from Vermont five weeks 


after the floods saying that things were 
coming along all right now (Mr. 
James Collins took a chance and 
signed this news story); (3) a big 
couble-col. nn photograph of Mr. 
Richard Moberg and John J. Deane 
looking modestly at a medal which the 
british Government had bestowed on 
Mr. Moberg at some time considerably 
previous to the date of issue but of 
importance now because Mr. Moberg 
is looking for a job; and (4) another 
photograph of a pretty nurse who 
claims that a Mr. Grove of Asheville, 
N.C., peeked through a hole in the 
wall. 

The Herald Tribune, on the same 
date, presented a much newsier front 
page by ignoring all of these items (it 
was, like the J'z7es, impressed by the 
Atwater Kent publicity) but managed 
to dress its other stories up so that you 
got the idea that there was at least a 
modicum of news. And, most sur- 
prising of all, the Herald Tribune 
chose to play up a highly flattering re- 
port on the Soviet Government by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain! Is everything 
topsey-turvey 

By the time the evening papers were 
printed on this blue Monday the Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma had come to the 
rescue with his call to the National 
Guard, but the rest of their front 
pages presented a series of red-hot 
items of almost equal im- 
portance to those rushed off 
the presses by the morning 
papers. The Post, stealing a 
march on the World, had 
two photographs, of Miss 
Ellis Baker and Mr. Fred- 
eric March, stage folk of 
something less than stellar 
repute who, it seems from 
the front page of the Post, 
are not getting along so 
good, and, on the editorial 
page, a leader by an edi- 
torial-writer evidently 
driven to despair by the 
lack of week-end news, 
who burst a bombshell en- 
titled ““The Six Day Race” 
which described the crowd 
at the Garden’ without 
committing the Post to any 
rabid editorial policy from 
which it would have diffi- 
culty in withdrawing. The 


“Merry Christmas, Meadows.” 
“Merry Christmas, sir. Will 
that be all for the present, sir?” 
“That will be all, Meadows.” 


“Thank you, sir. 
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Sun, as usual, devoted its front page to 
the Racing Chart and its inside pages 
to department-store advertising, so 
there really was no difference between 
a dull day and a newsy one so far as 
the Suz was concerned. So long as 
Franklin Simon and Wanamaker come 
across with their advertising copy the 
Sun can always get out a paper with 
one news story to a page. Incidentally, 
the only place in the Sum which con- 
tains more than one news note at a 
time is Ward Morehouse’s column 
“Broadway After Dark” on the Dra- 
matic Page. The other pages can be 
read by simply peeking at the upper 
left-hand column without folding the 
page back at all—unless you happen 
to want to know what chemises are 
being quoted at. 


HESE dull items of a dull day 

have been noted at such length, 
not in any spirit of meanness toward 
the papers themselves, because when 
there isn’t any news you can’t expect 
the papers to print any news, and they 
have to print something. But it does 
show what the various editors consider 
faute-de-mieux news and ought to in- 
dicate some general trend or other in 
editorial policy. We defy anyone to 
detect a trend of any kind here, The 
entire survey makes no sense and we 
are sorry we went into it so thor- 
oughly. 


OLLOWING the arid stretches 
of the week which began on De- 
cember twelfth the news of the Lind- 
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playing just about the same charac- 
teristics. The Times, having the Lind- 
bergh articles, naturally went wild. 
In its issue of December fifteenth the 
first eight pages of the paper contained 
practically nothing but Lindbergh 
news. Not only were there stories of 
the flight and what Will Rogers said 
of it, but column accounts of how the 
news was received in Washington, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Paris 
ard London, what Miss Calles said, 
what Sherman Fairchild of the Fair- 
child Aviation Corporation said, what 
Amos L, Beaty, President of the New 
York Southern Society, who were 
holding a banquet that night, said, and 
what would probably be the effect of 
the flight on the good will between 
Mexico and the United States. For 
the price of one series of articles the 
Times almost got out a whole paper 
that day. 

The World, not having the series, 
again showed remarkable restraint in 
its handling of the affair. The 
Herald Tribune struck a good average, 
with only six pages of interviews on 
the meaning of the flight and a beau- 
tiful photograph of the flier on the 
front page. 

The language used by the corre- 
spondents was just about as flowery as 
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it was in May and probably will con- 
EE in tinue to be until the young man indi- 
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PAVEMENT PORTRAITS 
WHITE WINGS 


With whiskered broom and trundling 
can, 
And somnolent demeanor, 
He’s part of some ingenious plan 
To make the city cleaner. 


Along the curbings, by the verge 
Of traffic-tides he putters, 

And answers each impelling urge 
To stop and sweep the gutters. 


Indifferent to rack and rout, 
And deaf to all but duty, 

He pushes at his runabout 
And does his bit for beauty. 


His sociability is slim, 
He seldom waxes clubbish; 
A cynic, he—since life, for him, 
Is just a lot of rubbish. 
—BurKeE Boyce 


Incensed by the letters she asserted he 
had written about her to her landlady, 
Genevieve Taylor, 25, fired three shots at 
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portant. That is why the World has 
asked him for this statement.” 
What with the Herald Tribune 
printing exclusive and laudatory re- 
marks on the Soviet Government and 
the World signing up Mr. Hearst as 
a political writer, we may look any 
day now for a big exposure in the 
Times saying that George Palmer 
Putnam never got any farther north 
than Portland, Maine. 
—Guvuy Fawkes 


The American Mercury as a Christ- 
mas gift is an indication of taste and 
discrimination in the donor.—Subscription 
advertisement. 

That’s what our Aunt Lucy thought 
just a year ago today. 
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Alfonso Payne, 26, at noon today. One 
of the bullets took effect in Payne’s grin. 
—Chicago Examiner. 

Wiping, as the top sergeant used to 
say, it off. 
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OLp GOLD’s 
FIRST 
CHRISTMAS 


—as a member of The Family Circle 


in all sections of the Union 


You smokers have been mighty good to 
Op Go tp. You have caused its popular- 
ity to sweep clear across the length and 
breadth of the land. 


eee 


At the beginning of 1927, this smoother 
and better cigarette had been introduced 


in just a few sections of the East. 


But today ...thanks to your insistent de- 
mand, and the friendly co-operation of 
the tobacco trade... OLtp Go tp is a brisk 
selling brand in all sections of the Union. 


Ree 
In the spirit of this good will season, we 
say to one and all: ‘Our compliments and 
ap prectation. - 
And may your Christmas be as pleasant 
as you have made O_p Go _p’s. 


OLyittara O 
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THE POOR 


AN OPEN LETTER 


EAR Eprror: 
A few weeks ago I read 
an article by a prominent au- 
thor, which made me laugh—not that 
the article was funny. This gentle- 
man would have us believe that as 
soon as the book of a musical comedy 
leaves the hands of the author, a gang 
of theatrical cut-throats, like the pro- 
ducer, principal comedian, composers, 
scenic artists, etc., hold a consultation 
with a view to mutilating the brain- 
child of author. Nothing is 
further from the truth. 

The producer who has a hundred 
thousand dollars at stake would never 
deliberately injure a good book. The 
composer hopes and prays that the 
book will be a good one, so that his 
a better chance to 


said 


melodies will have 
succeed. The scenic artist prays on his 
Urbanesque knees that the story will 
be good enough to make the show a 
success, so that he can get more out 
of the scenery than the initial deposit. 
‘The comedian, with hope in his heart 
and spats on his shoes, reads over his 
part, and also sends forth a fervent 
prayer that the text will be 
cnough not to make it necessary for 
him to dig stuff from his own 
little black ot gags 
ness, 

No, Mr. Author, the 
tioned gentlemen are not trying to 
kill your good book. A vood book can 


vood 


up 


book 


and_ busi- 


aforemen- 


never be killed; but a good show can 
be made out of a poor book by oh! 
so many devices. First of all, a man 
like Mr. Ziegfeld will bring in an 
Albertina Rasch ballet and costume it 
and light it in such a way that a weak 
preceding scene or a lot of poor jokes 
are forgotten. Then again, a writer 
of hit tunes may bring in a couple 
of songs that will sweep the country 
and create a demand for the show that 
keeps the box office men on the jump, 
while the author is busy phoning real 
estate people for some nice run-down 


AUTHOR ? ? ? 


country eS- 
tates. Thou- 
sands of people 
are dancing 
nightly to hit 
melodies — no 
one ever 
dances to dia- 
logue. 


Further- 


more, good 
comedians 
have done 


more to fatten 
the royalties of 
authors than 
either the composers. 
“For example, Mr. Cantor?” Well 
Put Jack Donahue in any 
show and I will bet, no matter how 
mediocre the book may be during the 
try-out period out of town, that by the 
time it reaches Broadway, Mr. Dona- 
hue will have interpolated three times 


producers or 


—listen! 


as many laughs as the author contrib- 
uted. Clark and McCullough need 
very little book. Let Bobby Clark start 
puffing his cigar and winking his cute 
little eyes in a situation, and the audi- 
ence goes into hysterics. 

When I made my first entrance in 
“Kid Boots,” jumping, wriggling, and 
twisting as if I had a fit, and one 
of the principals asked me, “‘What’s 
the matter?” I pulled out a watch and 
said, “I just bought a second-hand 
watch, and if I 
don’t jump 
like this 


ae 
it won’t go.” No 


around 


author wrote that. 
[ got it from my 
valet. Oh, ves, I 
have a valet; I’m 
doing well. 
In my 
path scene in the 
same show there 
was nothing in 


osteo- 


the text in the 
part where Jo- 
byna Howland 
started throwing 
me all around 
the stage. This 
was action, and 


we had to supply 
it ourselves. 

The author discovers on opening 
night that lines which he intended to 
be just so-so become excruciatingly 


funny in the hands, or in the 
cigar, of Bobby Clark. Ed Wynn 


needs but to show his foolish pan, and 
the author out to 
buy a larger-sized hat, placing to his 


immediately coes 
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own credit the response that Wynn 
gets from the audience. 

Many a line or scene falls flat on 
and the author may be 
notes on the program 
and that. So he 
the winter to pick up 


opening night, 
tound making 
to change this 
to Florida for 
ideas, and spends most of his time 


goes 


pacing up and down the sands, trying 
the 
He 
the 
the 
opening, had replaced these weak spots 


to think up something funny for 
the show. 
learn that 
following 


weak comedy spots in 
returns in March, to 
comedian, on the day 


with some good stuff of .his own. 

With all due respect to those sure- 
fire writers, William Anthony Mc- 
Guire and Otto Harbach, and with al! 
due modesty, were it not for my ad 
lib-ing during the four weeks’ en- 
gagement out of town prior to open- 
ing “Kid Boots” in New York, the 
show would never have been the suc- 
cess that it was. Here’s a musical com- 
edy that played to over three million 
dollars (the Government will verify 
that). ‘True, it had a great cast and 
the production was done in excellent 
style. But it was a great laughing 
show, and, in all fairness, the authors 
must give me credit for one-half of 
the laughs—and one-half, brother, is 
a lot. 

On the other hand, some so-called 
comedian can hurt a good situation o1 


line in a show by 


either underplaying 
- or overplaying it; 


but, fortunately 
tor the author, 
that particulat 


actor doesn’t stay 
long enough to 
ruin his property. 

‘These days th 
wuthors have lit- 
tle 


about, as 


to complain 
far 
as the comics ar‘ 
concerned, Many 
a comedian star 
makes the New 
York show a suc- 
cess with his own 
lines,after whi 

the producer 
out com- 
after com- 


sends 
pany 
pany, using thé 


that this comedian has _ writ- 


ten for himself, and for which th: 
author gets the credit, as well as th 


lines 


royalties. 

There are several shows playing « 
Broadway, nan 
fifteen or sixteen song numbers, con- 


now that have as many 


suming between forty-five minut 
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zk USS Beautiful Store , 
% 4 SEKS LONDON 


US H AVENUE 
At 36th Streer 


“a brilliant saccess! 


declares smart new york, 
as our fashion show 
closes at the roxy 


never before was such a 
brilliant fantasy of music, 
color, movement! such 
strikingly lovely ensem- 
bles! — such beautifally 
wearable gowns for south- 
ern lands and early spring! 
half fashionable new york 
has seen them at the roxy— 
the rest may see them now 
— in our fashion salons. 


original models may be 
purchased now — copies 
may be ordered. 


99 
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and an hour; another half hour is 
used for dances, specialties, overture, 
entr’acte, and exit march. Thus, 
when the curtain rings up at 8:40 and 
rings down at eleven, you don’t have 
to be an expert accountant to figure 





Now come the winter holidays! 

The childish, carefree jolly days! 

Home every bright-eyed lad and lass are 
From Harvard, Princeton, Smith and 

Vassar. 

Hide well the Christmas tree, because 
They all believe in Santa Claus. 

Their Christmas wassailing condone— 
The canny dears use Aquazone! 





They're home from school. Any after- 
noon at tea-time you may see them weav- 
ing their romping way through the potted 
palms at the Blitz—the fur-bearing male 
and female. (Quite easy to tell them 


apart—the female wears the orchids. ) 


They turn up at the theatre just as the 
curtain falls on the second act, on their 
way from the Schuylers’ dinner to the 


Blenkinsops’ dance. 


Large jovial parties troop into Childs 
for wheatcakes at 4:15. 


De-ah light-hearted children, just one 
word of advice! You are apt to bring 
back to Latin 33 a fuzzy mind within an 
aching head, unless you follow your 
parents’ worthy example and stick to 
Aquazone. There is exhilaration in 
Aquazone alone—it is supercharged with 
oxygen. Even if you insist upon tinting 
it amber, you may be sure that the dawn 
of to-morrow will be free of headachy 
regrets. . 

Order Aquazone at your favorite 
hotel, restaurant, or club, from the 
Daniel Reeves, Gristede Brothers and 
Busy Bee Stores, from lots and lots of 
grocers and druggists, or it will be sent 
you from the nearest place if you will 


telephone 


VANDERBILT 6434 





Advertisement 


out that the author has supplied less 
than an hour of talk, for which he 
receives as high as three per cent. This 
means that producers like Ziegfeld, 
C. B. Dillingham, George White, 
and others who are used to big re- 
ceipts, pay these authors on the aver- 
age of twelve hundred dollars a 
week—which isn’t bad. Not bad? 
It’s good! 

So, when an author claims that some 
one has been monkeying with his story, 
ke is no doubt right; but this is just 
the thing that may have built a suc- 
cess out of what otherwise might have 
been a failure; and, instead of buying 
the humorous magazines on the news- 
stands each week, the author goes 
abroad and gets his ideas there. 

—Epprrt CANTOR 


OVERHEARD 
[In THE Lopby OF ‘THE 
CommoporeE Hore | 


” OOM 1303, please. ... Hello, 
May, this is Belle. Yes, 
I’m fine, thanks. I’m down _ in 
the lobby of your hotel now. 
Yes, I just got back. What have 
you been doing? . . . I thought so, 
you devil! . . . I’m using the house 
phone, I’m down in the lobby. 
Yes, she’s all right. I just left her. 
She walked over to the hotel with me 
and left me here in the lobby. That’s 
where I am now. . . . Nothing much. 
Yes, same as ever, except he’s in Paris 
now and I haven’t heard from him in 
a week. I thought I’d drop over for 
a chat with you. ... You don’t say! 
Did she return the ring? Well, I al- 
ways did think that girl was a dope. 
Yes, frightfully. But I’m wearing 
my fur coat, so I don’t mind the wind 
so much, except it gets me in the legs 
every once in a while. It’s awfully 
warm here in the lobby, though. . . . 
Well, May, I’m pretty busy these days, 
this is about the only free evening I’ve 
had in a month, and I thought... . 
All right, if you want to. You know 
the number. I guess I’ll hang up, 
this phone’s so high I’ve got a pain in 
my neck—you know these house 
phones are never exactly comfortable. 
Good-by e, dear... . 
“Aw, hell!” 
—FLorENcE W. Ross 
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AIRING CHAR, 


IS NOW BESTOWED 
ON HANDS 
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Each Dainty Nail 
A Tinted Pearl — the Gift of 
Marvelous Glazo 


Where the subtle contours of the hand 
melt into slender tips, there must be flash- 
ing loveliness... That is fashion’s edict. 


Smart women have made Glazo an indis- 
pensable part of the toilette. It gives to 
nails the exquisite pink of perfection. 


No buffing. Just a light touch of the brush 
and nails gleam with the flashing Glazo 
lustre of the shade that is now the vogue. 


It Will Not Peel or Crack 


This lovely radiance lasts for a whole 
week! Neither soap and water nor work 
can harm it. And it will not crack or peel 
or dull in spots. 


But to have hands of alluring charm be 
sure that you get Glazo, the original liquid 
polish. It has qualities not found even in 
the most expensive imported polishes. And 
like these costly aids to beauty it comes 
complete in dainty twin bottles. In one, 
the remover. In the other, polish. 


Ask for Glazo at your favorite store. You, 
too, will say “it is un- 
equalled”. The Glazo 
Company, 912B Blair 
Avenue, Cincinnati, _ 
Ohio; 468 King Street, ( 
W., Toronto, Canada. lo 
The Original Liquid \¢ 
Polish Complete With 
Remover .. Fifty Cents 


GLAZO 


Please send trial size of Glazo. 10c enclosed. 
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CHRISTMAS “GREEDINGS ” 


- AY your caravan through 
the coming year pass along 
paths of—’... It may be 

long, dear, but it’s a beautiful thought 

from old Mr. Bogle! ... Oh, I didn’t 
know he owed you anything. I’m sorry, 
dear... . Who is that one from? ... 

The Van Schaacks! Gracious! Did 

we send them Well, get one 

} ight oO ff, dear— 

they’ll get it for New 

Year’s. 

“Oh! How per- 
fectly divine! ... 

The Detchons, and 


— pee ee 





it's engraved! Just ~ 
feel that! I didn’t 
realize they could 
afford such an ex- 
pensive card, my 


Index to departments on 
the pages which follow: 


COURT GAMES 
PARIS LETTER 


perhaps it was Spanish or something. 
. . » Now, isn’t that a pity, Edward! 
. . . Why, my dear, it’s from the 
Hornblowers! I told you they’d send 
us... I know, Edward, but they’re 
customers of yours and it would be nice 
to remember them at Christmas. Now, 
you sit right down and send them a 
card... . There isn’t? . . . Well, 
here’s a_ perfectly 
lovely one. You can 
erase the name—it’s 
in pencil—they won’t 
know the difference. 

“How foolish. ... 
Oh, just a card 
from that = crazy 
Harris man. Look! 
33 A ridiculous thing 
35 with a cloth necktie. 


dear. Probably try- MUSICAL EVENTS 38 It says: ‘Cheer up, 
ing to make an im- NEW POPULAR RECORDS 40 old top, I have to 
pression or some- TABLES FOR TWO 42 wear one too. Merry 
thing... . Oh! How metagpaniad 45 Christmas’. Throw it 


ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: 


a A lit- - . ; ; 
darling! ... A lit caieih toi in the basket, Ed- 
tle angel with a MOTORS 54 ward. There we go 
bugle, from Dotty. THE ART GALLERIES 57 and send him one of 


Isn’t that cunning! 
‘Merry Christmas 
and Happy New 


Year—Dotty.’ How ~ —— 


thoughtful of Dotty. 
Now isn’t that just like Dotty to think 
of me at Christmas time! We must 
put her on our list for next year, Ed- 
ward. 
“Gracious! That’s a cheap sort of 
card for the Huntleys to send out. 
‘They’re just simply rolling in money. 
...I1 know, dear; but they might ct 
least have had it embossed or some- 
thing. .. . Well, I declare! ‘Christ- 
mas Greetings—from the Gamages.’ 
Remember the clock and the candles, 
dear? ... It’s the very same card they 
sent out last Christmas! I bet they had 
bunch left over. . . . Who is that 
one from? ... Mr. and Mrs. Flem- 
ming? ... Mr. and Mrs. Flemming! 
I don’t believe I—oh, yes! Well 
| wondered! It’s about time! . . 
\Why, it’s the man we met on the boat. 
... He must have married that girl! 
Well, I’m glad to find that out... . 
Well, well, well! Mr. and Mrs. 
! lemming. 
“Oh! Isn’t that a lovely one! Why, 
the envelope alone must have cost fifty 
nts, if not more. ... What a shame 
to say so little on such an expensive 
ird: ‘Greetings’! .. . Here’s a stage- 
ach thing from Miss Honeyman. It 
‘ys: ‘Joyeux Noél’.... What does 
hat mean, dear? ...I see. I thought 





READING AND WRITING 60 our perfectly good 
‘AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 62 : . 


engraved cards too. 
... It’s just money 





thrown away. 

“Who can this be 
from: I don’t seem to recognize the 
writing. ... Oh! Pretty! Some cun- 
ring little robins sitting on a branch. 
It says: ‘May this happy Christmas 
morning bring the joys I wish for you, 
and each day with smiles adorning, 
health and happiness renew. Silver 
Spring Ice Co.’ . . . Now, isn’t that 
thoughtful of them, dear! . . . And, 
my, how businesslike!” 


—Jack CLUETT 


HOW TO ACQUIRE 
ANIMAL CRACKERS 


VER since I was a child I have 

liked animal crackers, but for 
the past fifteen years I have had 
the devil’s own time acquiring them 
without embarrassment. When a 
grocery clerk confronts me with a 
terse “What’ll it be?” I never have 
the courage to say that it will be ani- 
mal crackers. Animal crackers come 
only in a childish box with a number 
of gaudy animals painted on the card- 
board and a little ribbon to carry it 
by. After years of experience I have 
found that the only way for a digni- 
fied middle-aged man to get his ani- 


Because the Pack- 
ard Eight chassis is 
peculiarly adaptable 
to the craftsmanship 
of the custom coach 
builder, owners of 
Packard custom cars 
enjoy the satisfaction 
of unrivaled perform- 
ance combined with 
supreme artistry of 


body design . . . . 


All Packard Custom 
built cars are designed 
and constructed by 
America’s leading 


coach builders . . . 


PACKARD 


SIXES es ie EIGHTS 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 


Broadway at 6Glat Street 
BROOKLYN 


i 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, ING 


6 Fast S7th Street 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 


St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th Se 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 
696 East Fordham Road 


2110 Grand Concourse at 181et St. 
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INTO THE HEART 
OF THE CITY 


It’s encouraging, truly, the 





way our good citizens are 
taking Beech-Nut Coffee to 
their hearts. We’ve gone far 
and climbed high to get the 
coffees for this blend. The 
rarest coffees grow on moun- 
tain plantations in the tropics. 
Have you tasted the deep, rich 
flavor of Beech-Nut? And felt 


appetite thrill at its aroma? 


Beech-Nut Cottee 
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mal crackers is by taking them when 
no one is looking. 

Animal crackers are usually kept 
in a large crate, containing a jumbled 
assortment of boxes. After I have 
prodded in the crate long enough to 
get one of the animal cracker boxes 
on top, a clerk will appear. My 
method is to order a bottle of olives 
and try to slip a box of the animal 
crackers under my coat when the 
clerk’s back is turned. Frequently, 
however, he reappears before I can do 
this and I then have to order a quart 
of milk. As likely as not a customer 
will be watching me suspiciously until 
the clerk returns. As a result I have 
often bought as high as four dollars’ 
worth of groceries before I could 
make off with the box of crackers. 

In the early days of my wedded life 
this threatened to bring about a com- 
plete estrangement between my wife 
and me. I am, as a matter of fact, 
still trying to explain why I brought 
home, during a period when we were 
eating out, enough provisions to last 
two months. Because of this I began 
distributing them to persons I en- 
countered on the way from the gro- 
cery. Some of my beneficiaries were 
anything but grateful, however, and 
one lady even started to call the po- 
lice—so I now toss the excess groceries 
into an areaway and run. 

My wife long ago refused to add 
animal crackers to her telephoned or- 
ders on the ground that it sounded 
silly. ‘Thus I am reduced to stealing 
them. I do not mind the expense and 
trouble, for it is nothing to one who 
must have his animal crackers, but | 
do dread the day when a policeman 
may arrest me as the fiend who has 
been terrorizing the neighborhood by 
throwing groceries into areaways. It 
seems to me that it is up to the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company to come to my 
rescue with a red-blooded, man’s-size 
box of animal crackers. 

—CHILDE Haro.p 


*T was the night before Christmas and 
all through the house 

Parody writers sought new rhymes 
for “mouse.” 


H. E. WAGNER IN HENRY FORD HOS- 
piTAL—Local Dealer Undergoes Minor 
Operation; Had Ride in New Car at 
High Speed—Headline in the Johnstown 
(Pa.) Tribune. 


Just press-agent stuff, that’s all. 
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THE NEW YORKER 
A LITERARY OUTBURST 


HEY were “literary” men. I 
was tremulously impressed to 
have them at my home. We 


brought out our best wine. I polished 
every thought I expressed, to present 
it in shining perfection. 

But they preferred highballs and I 
cffered Fate a secret prayer of thanks 
for the extra bottles of White Rock 
in the kitchen. They liked highballs. 
and they liked being a little drunk. 
At first their talk savored of brave 
honesty of opinion and a liberal point 
of view but it soon degenerated into 
anecdotes and profanity. I contributed 
a few “damns” to show it was all 
right with me. But soon they swore so 
frequently, so violently, so rapidly 
that it was no use trying to compete 
in bravado. 

They condescendingly told me ours 
was the first West End Avenue home 
that they hadn’t loathed being in. One 
tall man was having a beautiful time 
admiring my old pewter ash receivers 
while he dropped his cigarette butts in 
a neat pile on the floor by the sofa. 

“Tt must be perfectly all right,” I 
whispered to my puzzled heart, “they 
are feeling at home, they are being 
perfectly natural. They will ‘warm 
up’ and make beautiful, brilliant con- 
versation with us. I shan’t lionize 
them a bit.” 

They proceeded to razz the layman, 
the man who did anything else than 
write. Other men who wrote might 
have different views from theirs—but 
at least they were writers and _ be- 
longed. Next they professed impa- 
tience with the business man for his 
lamentable habit of talking shop out 
of office hours. I leaned forward—at 
last, We were progressing to an ex- 
change of ideas. 

But my heart had leaped at a false 
promise, for the talk progressed to 
their own publishers and book notices 
and their own genius—. I slumped 
backward ever so slightly. 

They liked punctuating their opin- 
ions by slapping you on the shoulder, 
or by banging on the table and mak- 
ing the precious Irish Beleeck you 
brought only out for an occasion shiver 
in fragile agony. They bragged 
shamelessly about how they had 
worsted Sinclair Lewis or Upton Sin- 
clair in an argument. They told lewd 
stories about famous people. They 


liked dragging in accounts of illicit or 
decadent love affairs, upon the slight- 
est provocation. 

When we came into the living- 














The PRIMER of Good Clothing 
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neckwear symbols 
silk Chinese 


Lookee China Boy topside idea! 

Velly fine Neckwear for Mellican man 
at Melly Clistmas time! 

Allee samee Silk; allee plitty platterns 
Chinee Symbols, old time you savvy? 
Muchee blight colors for young Gentle- 
mans but not so too much for honorable 
Grandpas. 

You likum? 

You catchum $3.50. 


Rocers PEET COMPANY 


The Best of Everything Men and Boys Wear 
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WALK-OVER 
SHOES FOR MEN 
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. (back home at last) 


“It isn’t the cold, 
mother, it’s the frigid- 
ity and these darn 
tight boots. Next year 
I’m going to wear 


Walk-Overs.”’ 


Walk-Over 


SHOES FOR MEN 
*8 to *12 


NEW YORK CITY 
1432 Broadway, at 40th Street 
1625 Broadway, near 50th Street 
1167 Broadway, near 28th Street 
254 West 125th Street 


BROOKLYN 


1355 Broadway 


565-7 Fulton St. “eg 
946 Flatbush Ave. at mn Rel : 


— =F 
5406 Fifth Ave. =<" =/ PATERSON, N. J. 
7918 FifthAve. Ss 181 Market Street 


BRONX 
557 Melrose, at 3rd 














room, they quickly seized the com- 
fortable chairs. I sat on a little foot- 
stool nearby, trying to get to know 
them. The tall one invited me to 
squeeze in next to him on the sofa. 
He wanted a little diversion with the 
hostess. He said I was beautiful—. 
Yes, in fact, I reminded him of two 
other women in his life. That type al- 
ways got him, he claimed. But my 
husband, damn it, he was too decent 
a fellow—he liked him too well, 
damn it, to try to make love to me. 
But, if he wanted to get me to love 
him—he could. My type always fell 
for him. 

The nice, mellow Steinway re- 
mained unplayed the whole evening. 
There was music on it—Ravel, Deems 
Taylor, Brahms, de Falla; and there 
was someone present who could have 
played. Nobody noticed a fine modern 
painting on the wall. The rare vol- 
umes on the bookshelves were disre- 
garded and not a book written more 
than a year ago was mentioned. 

In the hall, putting on their coats, 
they roared over some off-color quip. 
I begged them laughingly to be just a 
little quiet because the baby was asleep 
in a nearby room. Then they were all 
for going in to see the baby at mid- 
night—they had babies at home, too, 
they knew how to handle them. May- 
be the nurse was good-looking. 

The door slammed—they were 
gone! I wept in my husband’s arms. 
What was the matter with me? Was 
I such a stiff egg—was I intellectually 
unsympathetic—not made of stern 
enough stuff—oh, what was it? My 
husband’s explanation had some com- 
fort in it. He said that no matter how 
thin or thick you slice it, it still is 
bologna. It’s possible he is right; he 
was once a “literary” man himself. 

—HELEN GooLp 


Lindbergh does not contemplate travel- 
ing over water at all, and, because of 
that, will leave off the rubber boat he 
used on the way to Paris.——The Times. 

Or, more accurately, the rubber 
boat he didn’t use on the way to Paris. 


The terrible case of those Berlin 
parents whose son was beaten to death 
by his tutor without their remarking it 
is an extreme instance of the lack of 
cohesion in the modern family.—Modes 
& Manners of the Nineteenth Century. 


And a fairly extreme instance of 
the lack of bright eyes. - 
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his bids are rarely off color. 
Last winter Freddy was noth- 
ing but a hanger-on, a mere 
filler-in ... One day “his best 
friend told him” about the 
*Short-Cut to Auction Bridge.’ 
Freddy is seen above consider- 
ing bridge visits for May, 1928. 
Nothing is open till that time, 
and the Social Register host- 
esses are in despair. 

You, too, can be a consistent 
winner... Try this new idea, 
it’s easy to learn—not a book, 
but a complete set of ques- 
tions and answers, endorsed by 
Work, Firestone, Coffin, and 
other authorities: includes a 
synopsis of contract bridge. 

Obtainable at your 
specialty or department store or write to 


EDWARD F. WOODS 
40 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


$1.50 per set 
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COURT 
GAMES 


Mr. Hyde Returns from 
Elba and Harvard Pulls 
Itself Up By Its Boot 
Straps 


HE first half 

of the squash 
tennis season has 
come to a close and 
the Harvard Club’s 
championship Class 
A team, believe it 
or not, has done no better than earn a 
tie for third place in the league stand- 
ing. It is only by the grace of Fill- 
more Hyde’s return from his sel f-im- 
posed exile to his literary retreat up 
on the Hudson that it shares even this 
iowly position with Yale. 

The game has fallen upon strange 
days when these two overlords of for- 
mer years, Harvard and Yale, play 
third fiddle to Columbia and Prince- 
ton. When the Elis administered Co- 
lumbia’s only set-back of the season 
with both Tom Coward and Otis 
Guernsey out of the line-up, it seemed 
to argue that individual stars were not 
indispensable to a winning team, just 
as did Yale’s victories on the gridiron 
without Bruce Caldwell. ‘The match 
between the Crimson and the Blue last 
week proved this to be untrue. 

It is necessary, of course, that 
strength be distributed all along the 
line-up, but when you remove the top 
man and have to shove all the others 
up a notch it puts a bigger burden upon 
ill of them, as they have to meet op- 
position of a stiffer character, 

Harvard, playing its first four 

matches of the season without Mr. 
Hyde at No. 1, found that it could 
not maintain the championship grade. 
Ihe best it could do was to earn an 
ven break, although the line-up, aside 
trom Hyde, was the same that won the 
title last winter. Frantically, the team 
had sent couriers up the Hudson to 
summon the lanky maestro, who ob- 
durately refused to put down his pen. 
Later, however, when it had been ful- 
ly impressed upon him how badly the 
team was in the doldrums, he capitu- 
lated and was rushed to the scene of 
battle at the Yale Club. 

Meanwhile Yale, too, had been 
ending up rockets for the impending 
vattle with her arch rival, and who 
hould answer the signals of distress 
ut Mr. Coward, bringing up the heavy 
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The world is apt to take the man who wears 
D’Andrea clothes pretty much at his 
own valuation. He looks the hie 


ite ady to Wear Suits, §$ 


2 MEN‘ TAILORS 
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THE WINTER 
VACATION 
IDEA « «4 « 
that is sweeping 
the country 


13 DAYS 
$135 ” 
cruising 

to MIAMI 

HAVANA 


KINGSTON 
NASSAU 


on the 
luxurious new 
cruising liner 


Yarmouth 


music = moving pic- 
tures - dancing and 
other shipboard en- 
tertainment + = = 
de luxe cabins with 
private baths only 
$360 
first sailing from 


NEW YORK 


Jan. § 


other sailings 
JAN. 27 FEB. 10, 26 
MAR. 13, 30 


Send now for illustrated folder 


Address Pier 25, Department 40 
North River, New York 
or apply nearest Tourist Agent 
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artillery. Mr. Coward, too, had gone 
into retirement, the same muse being 
guilty in his case as in Mr. Hyde’s. 
In fact, he was on the eve of pursuing 
her across the Atlantic when the pros- 
pect of meeting his ancient foeman 
was flung in his face like a red flag 
before a bull, and the muse was out 
of luck. So we had a meeting between 
Coward and Hyde. That brought the 
squash habitués scurrying to the Yale 
Club from all over town. 

It wasn’t a great match, compared 
with some of the classics between the 
pair in the past or with the stirring 
battle between Harold Mixsell and 
Rowland Haines in the Columbia In- 
vitation. But, considering the fact that 
both were badly out of practice, it was 
all that could have been expected. Mr. 
Hyde had all his magic working in the 
opening game, and, in spurting from 
2—10 to 12—13 in the second, was 
again his incomparable self. He faded 
in the third, and Mr. Coward, forcing 
a terrific pace, came through by a wide 
margin. 

So encouraged was the Yale how- 
itzer by his showing that he has de- 
cided to stick to the game through fat 
and thin and play in everything in 
sight. ‘The day of the match he start- 
ed on a diet and lost three pounds, 
and if he can keep up the good work 
he should be in prime shape when the 
Class A matches start again on Jan- 
uary 4. Mr. Hyde says that he will 
play Mr. Coward in the exhibitions 
at the Shelton Club on January 5 and 
after that, until the National, he will 
stick to his scrivening. 

Although the Harvard swear-by lost, 
his presence in the line-up made vic- 
tory possible for his team. William 
Rand, Jr., Hewitt Morgan, Charles 
F. Fuller and George M. Rushmore 
scored for the Crimson and each of 
them won only by the narrowest mar- 
gin in three games. Had Hyde not 
been in the line-up they would all 
have moved up a notch and it is quite 
likely that at least one of the four 
would have lost against a little stiffer 
cpposition. The theory sounds reason- 
able. We’ll have to wait until Yale 
meets Harvard without Hyde on Feb- 
ruary 15 to put it to the test. Maybe 
by that time Mr. Hyde will have felt 
the lust for battle and returned to the 
courts again. —A. D. 


WE KILL OUR POULTRY THREE TIMES 
DAILY—Adv. in the Jamaica (L.I.) 
News. 


Kicking a hen when she’s down. 
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IT SERVES 


to make the beard 
STAND UP 


and meet the razor 


ANIVA, the radically new kind of 

shaving cream, wins four points in a row 
for a love game every time you serve it up 
to your face. 

And no wonder. It gives you the quickest, 
cleanest shave ever—without the slightest 
after-irritation. 

Here’s why Vaniva is a sure winner. 

Ist Point: Vaniva is different from ordi- 
nary beard-softening creams. For it contains 
a special, scientific ingredient—Vanivin—that 
causes it to firm the skin and make the hairs 
stand up to meet the razor. Thus, you mow 
them down like dry grass for you're cutting 
at right angles to the hair—not hacking slant- 
wise as with a softened beard. 

2nd Point: Rubbing in is absolutely un- 
necessary. You simply lather and shave. No 
fuss or bother. 

3rd Point: You shave with speed and 
comfort. Just once over and face is clean- 
shaven. And with Vaniva ingrown hairs are 
no longer possible. 

4th Point: Finally, Vaniva is bully for the 
skin tissue. Firms out flabbiness—leaves the 
skin smooth—gives it that healthy, outdoor 
look. 

The Terminal Barber Shops (who give 
6,000,000 shaves a year) the Plaza, Plaza- 
Savoy and Biltmore Hotels, and the best shops 
throughout the country have adopted Vaniva 
exclusively. We'd like you to try it. Just 
mail the coupon for a generous Trial Tube. 
Or get a full-sized tube at any good drug- 
gist’s. 






—Because it contains 
Vanivin 





Vaniva Products Co., Inc., Dept. 112 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Kindly send me a Free Trial tube of Vaniva, 
the new kind of shaving cream. 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, DECEMBER 14 


ITH ten days 
left before 
4 the Eve, Christmas 
this year seems gain- 
ing on the French, 
DM devoted since the 
Roman _ occupation 
to pagan New Year as their favorite 
winter holy-day. Parents increasingly 
know by sight the foreign English 
word and children are increasingly 
aware of the advantage in cubical con- 
tent of a Christmas stocking over a 
sabot set for Pére Noél before the fire. 
On the Quai des Fleurs there has been 
an unusually brisk sale of trees (with 
roots in case some frugal soul wants to 
plant and dig it up to use again next 
year). In the midst of fogs their one 
stupendous annual electric advertise- 
ment, not for what they have to sell 
but for what cannot be bought in 
Paris or elsewhere—Peace on Earth, 
Good Will to Men—has gleamed on 
the facades of the great department 
stores. Hawkers’ booths have cluttered 
the curb of the boulevards. White 
violets, more plentiful than ever be- 
fore, can be had at every corner. But 
prices for most gifts remain high. 
Prosperity is expensive. French liv- 
ing, French giving are dear this year. 
The November caviar catch on which 
the Christmas gourmet dines has ar- 
rived from Astrakhan and _ prime 
beluga (white sturgeon, owing to the 
early ice, rarely fat and fine) will 
fetch nearly 200 francs the pound. 
However, Paris, as usual, will gorge 


on goose and ignore the golden eggs. 





HEATRICALLY the boulevards 

are booming with holiday pre- 
miéres. Seven a week has been the 
tule, including Guitry’s “Miracle” at 
the Varieté and “Vient de Paraitre” 
oy Bourdet of “La Prisonniére.” This 
new piece, synchronizing as it does 
with the awaited awards for the Gon- 
court and Femina Prizes, gains special 
timeliness for its acid comedy of liter- 
ary log-rolling, more deft a sport here 
than at the Algonquin Hotel and 
therefore, when tripped up, more 
funny to the French. Intellectually 
the most interesting piece has been “La 
Belle Endormie,” by Signor di San 
Secondo (associate of Pirandello and 
author of “Marionette, che Pas- 
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\ocial Obligations 
« must be considered 


—and reciprocated. The occasional sojourner in 






q New York will find a suite at the White or the Fifth 


;; Avenue extremely well adapted for an exchange 
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of social amenities with friends in town. 
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Either hotel fills completely the role of your 
temporary residence in tasteful appoint- 
ments, tactful service and freedom from 
commercial atmosphere. This holds 
true whether your stay is just for a 
day, a week or a month. Shopping, 
theatre districts and railroad ter- 


minals are within easy reach. 





Suites of 1, 2, or 3 rooms, 






each with Electric 






Refrigeration. 







Lexington Ave. 
corner 37th St. 
LEXington 1200 


On Murray Hill 


A few blocks from 
Grand Central 


f FIFTH 
y, AVENUE 
/ HOTEL 


Fifth Avenue 
corner 9th St. 
STUyvesant 6410 
At Washington Square 


OSCAR WINTRAB, Managing Director 
MORRIS WHITE, Owner 
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I Suggest, 
Madame” 


A delicious entree... 
q a frozen confection 
.-- from hors d’oeuvres 
to demi-tasse, Alfred of 

the Hendrik Hudson 
Room will suggest just 
the right dish to beguile 
your appetite ... For an 
unforgettable culinary 
adventure drop in to- 
night for dinner. 


BEN BERNIE 
and his Orchestra play in the Grill 
during Dinner and Supper 


The 
IROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing “Director 








sidne!””) and presented by Pauline 
Pax’ little theatre group of La Croix 
Nivert playing in the limbo of the 
workingman’s quarter at Grenelle. 
Madame Pax, once of the Michel 
Theatre of Moscow, has returned to 
France with ambitions and a_ purse 
ind good has already come from this 
subsidized organization whose proto- 
type, effective with us, has yet serious- 
ly to influence commercial French 
drama. s The Man in Black Mar- 
cel Herrand, likely soon to be seen in 
Manhattan, is spirited, poetic and 
handsome, affording not only the eve- 
ning’s best picture but its best perform- 
ance. At the Concert Mayol is a new 
revue with Polaire (“Oh! La Vici- 
euse”) and at the Moulin-Rouge, a 
new “Paris aux Etoiles,” with the care- 
tul Rasch Girls, Johnny Hudgins, and 
Pilcer, to which the critics were not 
invited the opening night. This old 
warfare, renewed this season by Louis 
Verneuil, author of “Satan” (which, 
the critics said, was undistinguished ex- 
cept by success) has pleased all on the 
boulevards who like to argue. Un- 
usually badly written plays having so 
far dominated, and the critics having 
admitted it, they were blamed for 
the plays’ failures, and managers’ 
threatened to withdraw the free seat 
privilege. 

As combined social and theatrical; 
news must be noted the incredibly 
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smart Franco-American gala opening 


of the new two-million- -dollar Para-| 


mount on the site of the old Vaudeville 
on whose historic boards Sardou’s 
thrillers were first produced and where 
Réjane had her great successes, still re- 
called by a gracious plaque in the opu- 
lent foyer of the new cinema palace. 
Over the nineteen hundred pink plush 
seats and glittering modernistic halls, 
the New York touch, thanks to Mr. Al 
Kaufman, predominates. Free cabines 
de telephone, free cabines de toilette, 
untippable bi-lingual boy ushers, mili- 
tary in rig but as civil of soul as bou- 
doir chairs; 
tra, luxurious aisles, luxurious seats, 
perfect vision (for “Chang’’), per- 
fect ventilation for smoking and top 
night price thirty francs, are among 
the items which, if they gratified the 
American colony, both gratified and 
astounded the French. And as the 
final home touch the band went down 
for the last time playing ““The Stars 
and Stripes Forever.” 


rising and falling orches- 


T this season fashionable charity 
balls are set in motion. The first 
was the International Migration Ser- 











Native Life in Curacao... 


On the Cunard 
West Indies Cruise 


Packed with native drama 
. « « sun-tinted vermilion 
walls ... glimpses into 
courts smothered in bou- 
gainvillea. . . Shop for good 
things on a January morn- 
ing ... shawls ... rare 
liqueurs ... an armful of 
hibiscus... 
14 other semi-tropical ports 
. . Fort de awd in 
Martinique . . . La Guayra 
and the road to Caracas 
. a piece of engineering 
magic... San Juan 
Port au Prince ——. 
brooding romance of Morro 
Castle at Havana . the 
far- flung fame of “Sloppy 
Joe’s” cafe . . . 31 days of 
the most extraordinary 
tropical kaleidoscope this 
side of Suez... 


And the ship . . decks as 
white asa patio ii ina Spanish 
villa . . an intimate, 
charming stateroom. . . the 
kind you would covet for 
yourself in a house in Con- 
necticut ... or in a Devon- 
shire cottage .. . The smart 
atmosphere of a Piccadilly 
club all over the ship . . 
It’s CUNARD. Apply to 
local agents or 25 3road- 
way, New York. 





FRANCONIA—15 days— 
From N. Y. Dec. 20. . $200 up 
CALIFORNIA —31 days— 
From N. Y. Jan. 21 and 
De a a 66s eas wae oes $300 up 





CUNARD-ANCHOR 
West Indies Cruises 
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vice Ball, patronized by Lady Crewe, 
Mrs. Sheldon Whitehouse, Contessa 
Manzoni and other notables who will 
never migrate except in the interests 
of superb diplomacy. Not unsimilar 
in the gaiety of its attendance—and 
ranking, as one of its patrons, Mrs. 
Reginald Vanderbilt—was the grand 
Gala de Boxe at the Cirque d’Hiver, 
featuring a match between the negro 
Al Brown and the Belgian Scillie 
Boxing is taking an increasing social 
prominence in the sporting night life 
of Paris owing to the signal influence 
Jeff Dickson, the promoter, and 
Sparrow Robertson, both members of 
Our Pals Club of which our old pal 


Sparrow :s the founder. 


HE appearance in the Paris maga- 
zine, Transition, of “Rape and 
Repining,” a chapter from “Ryder,” 
the brilliantly stylized eighteenth-cen- 
tury recrudescence from the pen of the 
expatriate Djuna Barnes (to be printed 
New York by Boni & Liveright) 
affords permission to comment on the 
curious publishing facts in the case. 
Owing to the manuscript’s remarkable 
and spirited vocabulary, of a historical 
richness and tradition comparable to 
that of Burton’s classical ““Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” the book in its New York 
version, printed as almost a_hbiblio- 
phile’s item with woodcuts by the au- 
thor, will be published, not deleted, 
but deliberately asterisked and with a 
preface against censors. ‘Three years 
later the author will have the right to 
publish the complete version of her 
work in France. 

In this month has passed the fifth 
anniversary of Marcel Proust’s death. 
The final two volumes of “Le Temps 
Retrouvé,” along with “Chronique,’ 
rather tiresome reprints of his Figaro 
contributory days, are now available. 
In “Le Temps” one finds that the 
glory of the Guermantes has passed. 
Gilberte is presented as the widow of 
St. Loup, killed in the war, Charlus is 
déclassé, Mme. Verdurin has married 
the old prince, Oriane and the duke 
re divorced. The glamorous style 
with which Proust established his 
dynasty and theirs is lacking in his arid 
descriptions of their decline. Himself 
dying as he wrote of their end, he was 
too weak to ornament their epitaphs. 
Proust has been dead since 1922 yet 
the annual appearance of his post- 
iumous works has left him, to the 
reader, alive. Now there is nothing 
eft to publish. Five years after his 
nterment, Proust seems dead for the 
first time. —GENET 





To Avoid the Calamity 
of a Dull 


NEW YEAR’S 
EVE 


Come this year to 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Weis large dining rooms! eee Three 
lickin jazz = ° . One rol- 


ooc time awaits you at The 
ah ee or ‘¥ Here,as the New 


Ya. comes booming i in, you may pay 
your respec ts to gayety in the glowing 
company of real Hew Yorkers.. .- smart 


people i in their most festiv re oa 


RESERVE YOUR 
TABLE — NOW! 


A tempting supper menu of / courses 


Grill Room - - = $15. 00 per Person 
Hendrick Hudson Room - $12.00 per Person 
Grand Ball Room - - $12.00 per Person 
Ben Bernie s 
M usic 


for dancing in all 


three rooms 


Pa rista n Doll 


’ . 
Souvenirs 


will be presented to 
the ladies and unusu- 
al New Year’s favors 
to all guests 


PHONE — Vanderbilt 9200 








THE ROOSEVELT 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Director 









MADISON AVENUE 


at 45th Street 












































Blue Heaven 


‘Blue Heaven’’—played on Kimball unit organ 
“Are You Happy?’’—Eddie Dunstedter 3680 


“Together We Two” —Fox trots, vocal duet 
“What’ll You Do’’—Isham Jones’ 


Orchestra 


3685 
‘‘After I’ve Called You Sweetheart” 
“I Ain’t That Kind of a Baby’”—Esther 


Walker, comedienne with orchestra 3670 


“‘There’s a Cradle in Caroline’’ 


“Pll Be Lonely’—Frank Bessinger and Ed 
Smaile, vocal duets, with orchestra 3663 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 


Mili, 
SY 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick records 


PANATROPES-RADIOLAS-RECORDS 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 


Mone. 
Retire from the 
“Manon Lescaut” 


ITHIN a week, two remark- 


able artists have appeared in 
farewell recitals. One was 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, who gave 


what was announced as her 
last New York concert; the 
other was Yehudi Menuhin, 
who is scheduled to go into 
temporary retirement. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink had given 
forty years of valuable ser- 
vice to music when Yehudi 
was born, and the passing of 
erable contralto and the boy fiddler 
almost simultaneously seems to call 
for one of those sermonettes which we 
you about 


m7 


F 
E 
: 


the ven- 


so much enjoy inflicting on 
Christmas time. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink _ probably 
could continue to sing for at least an- 
cther decade without becoming an ob- 
ject of critical charity. Her voice still 
can meet one of the most cruel of 
tests—recording by the new electric 
process—and her art is beyond debate. 
How many of her colleagues of thirty 
years ago, twenty even 
ten years ago are in equally good vocal 
How many compar: itive young- 
in re- 


years ago, or 


estate! 
sters are appearing in opera or 
cital with tacit apologies for shredded 





voices? ‘To pile up rhetorical ques- 
tions—how has Mme. Schumann- 
Heink contrived to preserve vocal 
freshness while singers who are fif- 
teen to twenty years younger are de- 
scribed “veterans whose voices no 


longer have the brightness of yore” 

One popular answer seems to be 
that Mme. Schumann-Heink is a con- 
tralto who has had many children, and 
that there is some mysterious relation- 
ship between low voices and maternity. 
Similar explanations have been put 
forward to explain the 
Mme. Louise Homer, who reappeared 
ten days ago at the Metropolitan and 
sang the head off almost every other 
contralto in the personnel. We are 
in an era of dancing mothers and sing- 


singing of 


ing grandmothers. 

‘We have no wish to challenge the 
scientists who can prove that there is 
a connection between home, mother 
and a durable contralto voice, but it 
seems to us that Mme. Schumann- 
Heink and Mme. Homer have in com- 
mon one rare quality: their singing is 
not over-ambitious. They have long 





Schumann-Heink and Yehudi Menuhin 
Platform —A 
-Mr. 


A Toral a 


Hutcheson Acclaimed 


since established a sound vocal method 


and they have not tried to make their 


voices do things for which they were 
not intended. Both have upper 
ters which might make many 
envious, but ap- 
parently they have 
cBntent to accept the high 
A’s and B’s as so much vel- 
vet, with the result that the 
whole has remained 
velvet. While other contral- 
were equipped with unusual 
vicinity of the ledger 
“dramatic 


regis- 


a soprano 


been 


voice 


tos who 
resources 'n the 


lines toiled to become so- 


pranos” and became bad Aidas rather 
than competent Amnerises, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and Mme. Homer 


have been satisfied with being nothing 
more than first-rate contraltos. 
If there is a moral in this, make the 


most of it! 


Menuhin is 
among 


HE case of Yehudi 
almost an isolated instance 


violinists. “his young man has made 


the greatest hit since the advent of 
Heifetz, and his box-office power at 


this time probably is the greatest of any 
living fiddler, yet he is about to with- 
draw to a farm and live what is 
known as a normal, healthy life for 
a growing boy. For this short-sighted, 
uncommercial elder Me- 
nuhin probably will be barred for life 
from the Grand Order of Mommas 
and Poppas of Prodigies. 

Yehudi’s recital, which offered 
opportunity for inspection of 
his revealed no faults that 
would bar him from the recital plat- 
decide to 


move, the 


a close 
wares, 
form should his mentors 
keep him in action. His immaturities 
of style are not nearly so immature as 
those of most fiddlers who wear long 
pants—or, for that matter, short 
skirts. “The slight tendency to off-key 
playing has been accounted for on di- 
but we think that we 
if inelegant, answer. 
who is somewhat ot 


verse grounds, 
have the correct, 
Briefly, Yehudi, 
a dumpling, perspires vivaciously when 
he plays and his fingers sometimes slid 
out of position. This also would 
count for his habit of 
his fiddle to his accompanist for tun- 
ing. 

If Yehudi were to continue public 
exhibitions at this time, he still might 


handing over 
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be one of the greatest of violinists, but 
he probably would develop certain 
tricks that would become effective but 
inartistic trade-marks. Audiences en- 
courage showiness and sentimentality 
in musicians, and there is no reason 
for believing that Yehudi, if he were 
shipped nightly from town to town, 
might not develop sure-fire manner- 
isms. 

Like Mme. Schumann-Heink, Ye- 
hudi and his advisors are not over-am- 
bitious, which brings us back to our 
moral and ends this year’s preachment. 
There will be no collection. 


VER at the Metropolitan they 

have revived, in addition to 
Mme. Homer, Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut,” which, in its youth, was con- 
sidered a bit of a shocker. The inci- 
dent of the deportation of bad little 
girls to America used to upset some of 
the box- holders, but now the piece is 
a pretty little idyll, well equipped with 
some of Puccini’s most spontaneous 
schmalz. The cast, which includes 
Mme. Alda and Messrs. Gigli, Scotti 
and Didur, is, with the exception of 
Mr. Gigli, a trifle passé vocally, but 
Maestro Serafin comes through with a 
performance that is worth your time, 
especially if you want to discover 
Where Puccini got most of his later 
music. 


Sg eed that Ernest Hutcheson is a 
~ 


boss at the Juilliard Founda- 
tion, somehow he has become a ro- 
mantic figure. Possibly it is the con- 
tact with John Erskine. At any rate, 
Mr. Hutcheson, who used to be ac- 
cused of being a brilliant but some- 
what unexciting pianist, now is ac- 
claimed as a stirring artist. Actually, 
Mr. Hutcheson always has had the 
power to arouse audiences, but he has 
refrained from such stage devices as 
long hair and wild wavings over the 
keyboard. He even wears steel-rimmed 
specs, and how could one expect a 
man with steel-rimmed specs to be an 
ingratiating pianist! 

Mr. Hutcheson’s recital was one of 
the finest of the year. He is to give 
at least one more, and if you don’t 
happen to be acquainted with his sound 
and stimulating art, you might as well 
begin to hear him now. 


HE chief musical diversion of the 
season is guessing what the rules 
will be for the Schubert Centennial 
competition. ‘This grand prix affair 
started as an attempt to find a suitable 
conclusion for the “Unfinished Sym- 
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Furs are a compliment 
to every woman. Fash- 
ioned by A. Jaeckel, they 
become an exaltation of 


her individual charm. 


es a Co. 
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DOBBS 


There is distinction in wearing Dobbs Clothes 











\\ tom FOR THE 
‘eee S O U T H 
Frocks 
Coats + Hats 


The new Dobbs Clothes for 

the Southern Season include 
many delightful Exclusive 
| Dobbs Importations. 

An important feature of Dobbs 


Service is the expert facility to 
match Dobbs Hats to Dobbs 


Dresses and Coats . .. in the 
| appropriate style as well as in 
\ color. 


DOBBS 
FIFTH AVENUE at50* 
New Yorks Leading Hatters 
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phony.” After Mr. Gabrilowitsch and 
the gifted Frederick N. Sard had 
fought a few rounds in the newspa- 
pers, thereby discouraging all profes- 
sional publicity men, the completion 
idea was dropped, and the competition 
became a free-for-all for romantic 
music. Composers who had already 
started to demonstrate how Schubert 
would have done it objected to this re- 
vision of the terms, and now you may 
take Schubert or leave him alone. For 
the benefit of musicians who might 
care to try for some of the munificent 
awards, we add that details may be 
had from Mr. Sard at 1819 Broad- 
way. —R. A. S. 


NEW POPULAR RECORDS 
Jimmy Hussey’s Début 
—Phil Baker — Lee 


Morse — Dances and 


W hatnat 


| | Spneniga lists 
have come to 
life. Brunswick, 
for instance, has an- 


at a&\ e / " 

ary a ° 

‘Ferm 3a 2 nexed Jimmy Hus- 
Wi geal =< Willd “€E GS sey, who starts his 


wax career with 
“Since Henry Ford Apologized to Me” 
and “Rose of the Studios.” Hussey’s 
brogue is not quite authentic, but it 
is good recording Yiddish. Brunswick 
also brings back Esther Walker, one 
of the most genial of hot soprani, with 
“Good News” and “I Left My Sugar 
Standing in the Rain.” ‘There also is 
a new recording of “Beale Street 
Blues” and “St. Louis Blues” by Al 
Bernard. The singing is fairish, but 
the accompaniments by Carl Fenton’s 
Orchestras are something extra. 

There has been a raid on Broadway 
by Victor. Phil Baker’s act is re- 
corded, with Sid Silvers participating 
—a fine specimen of the new record- 
ing technique. It also happens to be 
funny. Evelyn Herbert makes a rec- 
ord début in “Mother” from “My 
Maryland.” What a terrible song this 
is—and how well Miss Herbert sings 
it! On the other side is “Silver 
Moon,” in which Miss Herbert is 
joined by Franklyn Baur. For wah- 
wah lovers, we suggest Johnny Mar- 
vin’s “I Can’t Believe That You’re in 
Love With Me,” which seems to be 
having a second childhood, doubled 
with “That Night in June” by Jim 
Miller and Charlie Farrell, who are 
unusually expert in such goods. 

Lee Morse, who has become some- 
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body to be discovered by the intelli- 
gentsia, has made a number of Colum- 
bia records, none of which we ven- 
tured to recommend to the faithful, 
but the latest—“Dawning” and “I’ve 
Looked All Over for a Girl Like 
You”—is safe. Charles Kaley does 
“The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi” (our 
notion of something to run away from, 
but ferociously popular) and “Moonlit 
Waters” as the latest additions to his 
croonology. The young man has a lot 
of It, we hear from young women 
who steal his records out of our 
cabinet. 


OOFING supplies for the time 
being might include: 

DancinG ‘TAMBOURINE and A 
SHADY TREE. A grand Whiteman 
recording. (Victor) 

PLay-GROUND IN THE Sky and 
WHEREVER You ARE. ‘Two airs 
from “Sidewalks of New York” 
smoothly intoned by Ben Selvin and 
his Orchestra. The vocal choruses 
are exceptionally good. (Columbia) 

SwWANEE SHORE and Miss ANNA- 
BELLE Ler. By the Maestro—Ben 
Bernie, if there’s any doubt about it. 
iis band sounds better than ever and 
seems to play a little more allegro. 
(Brunswick) 

Is SHE My Girt FRIEND? and 
BLueE Basy. Mr. Goofus, the pro- 
prietor of the Goofus Five, still oper- 
ites one of the best hot quintets, and 
the tunes are good. (Okeh) 

Up IN THE CLoups and THINKING 
oF You. Nat Shilkret and his family 
or whatever his personnel may be are 
magnificent in these “Five O’Clock 
Girl” cantatas. (Victor) 

Stow River and Potiy. “Slow 
River” seems to be outliving most of 
its contemporaries. “Polly” is one of 
those piano solos, decked out. Gerald 
Marks and his Hotel Tuller Orches- 
tra do plenty with both. (Columbia) 

THE Varstry Drac and THE 
Best THincs In Lire ARE FREE. 
We have held forth on Frank Black’s 
recordings before—and here he is 
igain! (Brunswick) 

In a SHADY Nook By a BaBBLING 
Brook and Dream Kissgs. The 
Gotham Troubadours (Gotham seems 
to be slang for New York) always are 
‘weet and yet loud. This is a good 
foot-warmer. (Okeh) —Pop 


LAMBERT BUYS ATLANTIC FOR OCEAN 
ACHT RACE—Headline in the Baltimore 
Sun. 


Well, it’s an ideal body of water. 
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Have you played “Flame!” 


You can win at this. Get a Clark (filled with 
Clark Fluid) then challenge anyone to the 
fascinating duel of fire. 

Sudden wealth will come unless you meet 
another Clark owner. (And there are so 
many.) If Clark-meets-Clark the most re- 
cently filled will win—but you may stay 
up till morning waiting for one to run dry. 

Buy aClark! You have potential riches in 
your pocket— and asure, clean smoke-lighter 
.+.a joy to behold ...a pleasure to use. 
Prices $7.50 to anything. Sold everywhere. 


0 GS GB 
Ww. G. CLARK & CO., Inc. 
North Attleborough, Mass.‘ 
Showrooms: 584 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Just Has to 


IF'TEEN years 

ago a sister-in- 
law levelled cold 
eyes 2t me and 
drawled scornfully, 
“You always grow 
lyric over food,” al 
reproach that failed to sting a carnal 
nature which still finds more excuse 
for lyricism in Frédéric’s duck than in 
all the primitive sculpture found in 
upper Nigeria. Having eaten out every 
meal for a fortnight, I now restrain 
my rhapsodies somewhat, which, how- 
ever, leaves those enthusiasms that I 
still retain more noteworthy. 

I started very Park Avenue, having 
decided to break the nest-egg with one 
glorious omelet. “The swellness of 
Pierre’s, the Marguery, the Crillon and 
the Colony was just a leetle bit the 
same swellness, and as you expecta good 
deal for your money in these places you 
don’t make a to-do about good food 
or good service. Voisin is a special 
favorite of mine because I like the at- 
mosphere (yes, I mean hors d’ceuvres 
on wheels and that kind of thing), par- 
ticularly when the waiter pops a nice 
sizzling metal plate of snails crisped 
coyly in butter and garlic under my 
Then the atmos- 
phere of Voisin is almost too good to 


appreciative nose. 


be true. The snails and garlic are a 
secret vice which tempts me to protest 
a dentist’s engagement and then slip 
away by myself down the steps at 
Fifty-third and Park. However, the 
chef operates equally well on less ex- 
otic foods. ‘The place deserves triple 
stars should M. Michelin ever decide 


to doa New Y ork guide book. 


UT the discovery of a place is 

about ten times as thrilling as find- 
ing the classic haunts still function- 
ing perfectly. I dropped in by chance 
—and on some vaguely remembered 
recommendation—to the Polignac, 33 
East Fifty-first, and they've been tak- 
ing my lunch, dinner, stocking and 
movie money from me ever since. 
Each day I mean to have a nice sand- 
wich and hot chocolate at a drug 
store and then get a little shopping 
done and each time I remember that 
the luncheon “special” at the Polignac 
would better fortify me against a cold 
and cruel world than anything except 
a nice little Hudson Bay sable coat. 


‘ 





TABLES Fir 


If One Always Grog 
Mak. 


tl 
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rowmyric Over Food One 
thi@.<¢ of It—Diuscovertes 


I’m not unreasonable, I don’t ask for 
Russian sable and, if I can’t even have 
my Canadian furs, I'll still be a little 
ray of sunshine in the home if proper- 
ly fed. Now Peter of the Polignac 
does feed his clients well. It’s a nice 
house with two big high-ceilinged 
rooms (the front one is considered to 
have more chi-chi), a hundred atten- 
tive waiters who don’t swoop and 
hover too much, sufficient air and a de- 
cent clientele. Every day there is some 
devilishly attractive specialty of the 
house which arrives piping hot in little 
copper casseroles and chafing dishes. 
Chicken with rice or noodles and a 
crand pinkish-beige sauce, special 
enocchi, a curry as good as those Paris 
curries made to order for the Kapur- 
thalas at Ciro’s, or anything you like. 
The raw oysters are the best I’ve ever 
et, and Peter has some explanation for 
this as well as for the excellence of 
his clam-juice cocktails, which I have 
found to be equalled only by those 
at the new and terribly grand Embassy 
Club. The Polignac is not too ex- 
pensive. A swell lunch for two people 
of expensive tastes and medium ap- 
petites is often under five dollars. 

As for the Embassy Club, it. is 
overwhelmingly high-hat, charges a 
membership fee and has a _ waiting- 
list. “hough the room was too large 
for my entire happiness, the food was 
exceptional and if I had not felt that 
1 ghostly Ward McAllister was suck- 
ing his mustache disapprovingly at me, 
I'd have enjoyed a sublime breast of 
guinea hen sous cloche even more. 
Thank God somebody else paid the 
check. 


ROM the Embassy Club, East 

Fifty-seventh Street, to the Oyster 
Bar of the Grand Central Station 
sounds like a terrible social drop but 
do not be too sure of that. [ve been 
there on a Sunday night after a big 
game when all the bright young people 
were tearing fistfuls of raccoon fur 
from each other to get near the high 
stools, and at an odd hour when two 
millionaires and three absurdly good- 
looking young bankers of the Harvard 
Club-Racquet Club bunch were suck- 
ng up cream stews, and it is certainly 
not slumming to dally with an oyster 
» clam down there. 

If you want to see perfect artistry, 


ANDY NEW YEAR? 


/]s Sk 


La (AR 








HIS AINE ROLLICKING QUBES 
Uap 


UNTY 
FAIR 


DINNER & SUPPER CLUB 
FOR SMART NEW YORKERS 


SA EAST OR 


FOR RESERVATIONS 
PHONE CHARLIE 
STUYVESANT 


2290 , 
(PLENTY OF ROOM to PARK YouR CAR) 



































THE 
SILK TEST 


a la Japonais; 
or, 
PATERNAL LOVE 
WILL OUT! 


IT’S very important to know that 
silk shirts are all silk. Otherwise 
you are likely to get only half of 
what you have a right to expect. 
If you wish, the silk may be tested 
by the Japanese method. 

Procure a dozen silk worms at 
any pet shop and carry them to 
your haberdasher. Distrib:z::e the 
shirts about and place the worms 
close by. The little fellows will 
crawl to the pure silk shirts and 
will ignore the others. 

But if you prefer the simpler 
American method, just look for 
the Truhu label. Its presence 
means that the shirt is 100% pure 
and 100% fast color... as fine a 
product as can be bought. 


ic) 


| WASHABLE 


i. ooeee 4 


Look for this Jabel on your next silk 
shirt; the yellow (x) label denotes 
light-weight; yellow (xx) denotes 
medium; red (xxx), heavy; 
blue (xxxx), extra heavy 


RUN 


SILKS 
FOR 


SHIRTS 


If it’s Truhu, it’s Washable 


Jersey Silk Mills, Inc., 
Makers of Truhu Silks 








perfect efficiency and _ the greatest 
technicians of sea-food service in the 
world, watch the busy men behind the 
marble counter. Seven oysters, chill 
pats of butter, paprika, salt, fresh 
cream and three minutes in one of the 
many specially designed small cookers 
—and lo, what a stew is there, my 
friends! Also clams, any way and ev- 
ery way. Penetrate to the lower level 
where this place modishly hides and 
come out staggering with nourishment 
and contentment. 


F course you can’t beat the Lafay- 

ette and the Brevoort for the best 
French cooking, and the nicest French 
waiters. But rather than engage in 
one of these pitched and bloody battles 
which their staunch allegiants wage 
over their respective merits, Il let you 
make your own choice. How nice for 
Mr. Raymond Orteig to own them 
both! 

And so home to dinner, where my 
new French cook is concocting 
pommes et poireaux soup and chicken 
buried in a casserole under fresh mush- 
rooms, baby onions and peas. You can 
have your villainous demi-tasses and 
God give you health to enjoy them. 
Me, I’ve got a cook! N. H. 





DEMOCRACY 


‘The canvas canopy that spreads 

Above aristocratic heads 

From limousine to hotel door 

Does, well, just what it’s put there for: 


On ample curve it deftly stops 

All sacrilegious guest-bound drops, 

Collects the deluge from the sky 

And soaks the common passer-by ! 
—Rosert Hype 


Several students who were dropped be- 
cause they did not have inherent flying 
ability asked for a reason, and the fol- 
lowing definition of flying instinct was 
given them: 

The innate faculty of selective and in- 
stinctive discrimination of the stimuli of 
the sensori-motor apparatus to harmo- 
niously adjust metabolic changes in 
physiological and psychological equilib- 
rium in such manner as to comprehend 
and assimilate instruction in the attributes 
is necessary to perform the intricate and 
complex operations which comprise the 
piloting of aircraft—News dispatch. 

And Lindbergh used to be such a 
lovely boy. 
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EMIL 
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With his original 
, Orchestra i 
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Afternoon Tea Dances 
at 4; Dinner Dances at 
6; Supper Dancesevery 
Saturday at 9.30. 


than ever before — 


and his Hotel Lorraine Orchestra 
will furnish the music. Favors for 
the ladies. And a typical New 
Year’s Eve celebration such as has 
made the Lorraine Grill the most 


popular of all the better places in 
New York. 


Q RESERVATIONS 


—if there are any left when you 
read this, should be made through 
Mr. Cole, in the Grill. 


Another of the famous $10 dinners i 
will be served. EDDIE DAVIS } 


: A greater celebration 


I Ee 


SHOEI 


LORRAINE 
(aIRULIL 


FIFTH AVENUE G/ FORTY-FIFTH STREET 
\ a NN 
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HOCKEY 


Frozen Fiction—Plot for 
the Perfect Game 
Catcher Himes — The 
Fast Canadiens 





OCKEY _ has 

been used as 
the background for 
a novel. The book, 
published by Har- 
per, is called “Puck 
Chasers, Incorpo- 
On the cover is a warning, 





rated.” 
“Ages 12 to 16.” 
Ages 12 to 16 will probably buy 


“Puck Chasers, Incorporated.” The 
author has fizzed his story with the 
kind of carbonated sporting ecstasy 
that Ralph Henry Barbour used to 
manufacture so much better than any- 
one else. As-the-goal-posts loomed-up- 


in-the-deepening shadow. And 
who was the author of the “Rover 


bd 


Boys”? “After them,’ cried the eld- 
est Rover, and the three Rover boys 
sped down the path in hot pursuit of 
the former bully of Putnam Hall. 

No one knows better than the writ- 
er of this column that hockey doesn’t 
lend itself to literature. Still, I think 
it might be possible to write a hockey 
story that would get by without the 
12-16 label. 
to try it, here follows an outline of 
the perfect hockey game: 


In case any one wants 


HE World’s Champions have 
come to town to play the home 
town team. The local boys have had a 
bad season. ‘This is their big chance. 
They will do anything to win. The 
game starts slowly. The local boys are 
cautious, the visitors aren’t warmed up 
vet. All of a sudden somebody hooks 
the puck out of a scramble in front 
cf the home goal. The red light 
flashes. Gloom settles on the faces of 
the fans who have come through the 
rain to see their team make its last 
stand. That one goal is important. 
The champions are famous for their 
defence. ‘The home boys will never 
score now, 
There is no more scoring in that 
period. The gong rings, the players 
go back to their dressing-room, come 
out again; the second period begins. 
The local boys keep trying but when- 
ver a man gets the puck the visitors’ 
defence men wedge him so that he has 
to shoot from the middle of the ice. 
The third period is almost over. 
The fans are beginning to go when 
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Cho-fang 


In Chinese, means “the cook’s holi- 
day.” The Chinese, with their tradi- 
tional equanimity, do not fret and 
fume when the weekly “Cho-fang” 
comes around. They dine out some 
place where the food is the equal of 
their own absent cook’s most succu- 
lent preparations. 





This wise Chinese custom New 
Yorkers would do well to emulate. 
And here, you may choose your fa- 
vorite dishes, deliciously prepared, 
properly served, in agreeable sur- 
roundings. If you make dining here 
your custom, you will soon regard 
each impending “Cho-fang” with 
pleasant anticipation. 


Mis 
ALICE FOOTE MACDOUGALL COFFEE HOUSES 


The Piazzetta The Cortile The Little Coffee Shop 
20 West 47th 37 West 43rd Grand Central Terminal 


Firenze 
6 West 46th 


Sevillia 
50 West 57th 
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“There’s Mona, just back from her honeymoon, 
doesn’t she look a dream?” 


“Yes, and imagine, she’s been to the Pedemode 
Shop already—I recognize those gorgeous 
brocade evening slippers.” 


Vedemode 


4 F 
‘feminine c toolwear 


MARCELLE, Pedemode 


sandal of exquisite beauty, fashioned 


evening 


of silver and gold threads woven 


into modernistic brocade $30 


660 Fifth Ave above 52% 
Boston 


Chicago Detroit 
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SOUTH — 

in “ DIXIE’ 

Saturday Jan. 28, 1928 
Supplementing the popular 


steamships “Creole” and “Momus” 
— renovated and refurnished 


The “DIXIE”. a new vessel of 


12,000 tons — luxuriously 


appointed — single rooms, boll 
suites—suites have sitting ( as bs 
room, bedroom and private |, p/ 
bath—every first cabin room A\¢e 


' A } 


a well-ventilated outside 7 
room—with running hot and r¥/ 
cold water...Beautiful din- ‘=; 
ing saloon—bountiful meals 


_ elegant social | 
Cy 4” ** halls—lounge, li- A 
SG brary and music o 


room—glass-enclosed sun 
parlor and dance room— 
cafe— barber shop—com- 
modious throughout. 


tii Schedule for January 


i 
A 
I at 


\ 
Tks iy 


| ' Creole . - January 10 
pe | Momus January 20 
— Dixie - January 28 


TicKeT OFFICES 
OF THE SOUTHERN Paciric STEAMSHIP LINES 
165 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street 
531 Fifth Avenue, corner 44th Street 
New York City 
Telephone Cortlandt 4800 


CIFIC 
P-LINES 






















the home town star gets the puck in 
a jam on the boards, wrestles and 
whacks it through a pack of oppo- 
nents. Spectators on the edge of the 
ice hide under their seats to avoid the 
flying sticks, the home town star passes 
the puck out to a teammate who belts 
it into the net. The score is tied. 

Lionel Conacher made the pass that 
Simpson scored on. What made me 
think that this game, played last week 
between the New York Americans 
and the Ottawa Senators, contained 
the formula of the perfect hockey 
game, was the winning tally scored 
by Reise, who in the second overtime 
period snaked through the whole Ot- 
tawa team to push the puck past Con- 
nell and send the crowd home happy. 

At this point I want to take back 
the cracks I made about Miller, the 
American goalie. I called him Red 
Light Miller. That name should now 
be changed to Dead-eye Miller, or 
Push-’*em-down Miller, or Joe Mil- 
ler, or plain Miller. He has improved 
more than any player in the league. 
Against Ottawa he made some of the 
hardest stops seen in the Garden this 
year. 


HEN the Americans played the 

Canadiens in Montreal Miller 
got hurt. He stopped the puck with 
the side of his face and had to spend 
the last period in the dressing-room. 
Normie Himes strapped on the leg- 
boards and got in front of the goal. 
For the last twelve minutes of the pe- 
riod he tended goal without a stick, 
catching the Canadiens’ shots in his 
gloved hands with an accuracy he 
learned when he was playing minor 
league baseball. 

As for the Canadiens, they are 
leading the league as we _ write 
this and will probably be leading it 
three months from now. ‘The most 
exciting moments in the Garden this 
year have been when a crowd leaned 
ever to watch Howie Morenz hunched- 
up and moving like a rabbit, with the 
big seven on his back pulled out in 
the shape of a question mark, and 
stocky Joliat in his black cap weaving 
through a scramble of sticks. The 
score of 2—( doesn’t indicate the ex- 
tent to which the Canadiens outclassed 
the Rangers in their last game. 


—N. B., Jr. 


Finally he took his mother apart, and 
tried to reason with her.—Edith Whar 
ton in “The Writing of English.” 


Mechanically inclined. 
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New York’s Newest 


And Most Palatial 
Chinese and American 


Restaurant Management of 
Cc. M. JOE 
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PHONE 2110-2111—CHICKERING 
Dinner $1.60 
TIMES 


Luncheon 65c — 
LA CARTE AT 


\ 
oy 
; 


ALL 










Music 
Dancing 
TED REILY’S 
REVUE 
| 
Jimmy Carr ' 


The Doctor of Melody 
And His Jardin 
Royal Orchestra 





Reserve Your Tables Now 
for New Year's Eve 

















FLORENCE 


“PARIS’ 
FAMOUS PERSONALITY” 


With Her Own Parisian Orches- 

tra direct from Florence's on the 

Rue Pigalle, Paris, with the Re- 
union of the famous team 


( Palmer) 


Jones 


(Kid) 
Sneeze 


NEW YEAR'S EVE 
SPECIAL CELEBRATION 


You Are In Paris When 
You Are 
at 


CHEZ FLORENCE 
117 WEST 48TH STREET 


For Reservations Phone 


Bryant 9687-0908 
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CAT-NAPS ABOUT TOWN 
Our Own Conscientious GUIDE 

UBWAY SLEEPING—In order to 

get the full benefit out of sub- 

way sleeping, one must be inured 
to noise and jolting. Since most in- 
habitants of the city have lived next 
to buildings and subways under con- 
struction and thus have had the requi- 
site training, a large proportion of the 
population can make up a good deal of 
lost sleep in subway trains for the 
moderate charge of a nickel. It is bet- 
ter not to have any destination in mind 
but to relax completely, as a definite 
alighting station keeps the sleeper’s 
nerves edgy and impairs the quality 
of the sleeping. 


Hore. Lossy Naps—Here is a 
type of sleeping in which clothes make 
the man. It is less than useless to wear 
just any old thing and hope for un- 
broken slumber in a really good hotel. 
Of course there are hotels and hotels. 
There is the Ritz, well adapted to 
short lunch naps, but uncomfortable 
for prolonged periods because of the 
stiff chairs. The Biltmore is centrally 
located and has charming divans. ‘The 
McAlpin mezzanine is comfortable if 
ene doesn’t object to going up a flight. 
The good old conventional, seagoing 
Waldorf provides vefy fine lounging 
10oms with an abundance of com forta- 
ble high-backed plush chairs admirably 
suited to overstuffed sleeping, and if 
one has on a nice face and a neat rig 
the chances for a really satisfactory 
nap are excellent. 





OFFICE SLEEPING—The facilities 
in some offices are far superior to those 
in others. ‘The newfangled glass-par- 
titioned cubicle affords little protection 
for the weary worker in repose, but 
even such an arrangement is better 
than the open room with only the hand 
over the eyes to ward off molesters. 
Some offices provide couches, but far 
too many of the couches in current use 
are of the old slippery black leather 
variety not conducive to sound slum- 
ber. And very few place com fortables 
or even blankets at the disposal of the 
staff, which oversight frequently re- 
sults in colds and sometimes grippe or 
even pneumonia. 


ParRK BENCH SLEEPING—In mild 
weather Bryant Park is one of the most 
popular sleeping resorts in the city. 
There is an element of repose lent, 
perhaps, by the Public Library that 
compensates for the general discom- 
fort of the benches, for from early 








THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 25 


ANTON BRUEHL 


wR I'd walk a mile to get away from this 
camel!” 9 “My beast has a backbone like 
a plowshare.” gm “You can thank your 
stars you’re wearing a pure-wool Fabric 


Group suit!” 


The clan grows daily. Tens of thousands of New Yorkers 
are now living brighter, happier lives in Fabric Group 


suits. $35, $40 and $45 at Weber ahd Heilbroner stores. 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE ARTISTS’ COSTUME BALL 


PLAYBOY’S FETE FUTURISTE 
CUBIST COSTUME CARNIVAL IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 


At WEBSTER HALL "4 Saturday Evening 
119 East Ith St. DECEMBER 31 
Tickets in advance, $3.50 : : : At Door, $5.00 
By mail from PLAYBOY, 32 Union Square Telephone Stuyvesant 9687-4881 


DANCING AT 10--TILL DAWN 


BILLY FOWLER AND HIS ORIGINAL CLUB ALABAM ORCHESTRA 
Costume or Evening Dress obligatory. Tickets on sale at all village shops. Send for particulars. 











WINTHROP AMES presents his saat ENS MON., DEC. 26th 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERA CO. ue AaEnene 


at LOLANTHE ||| , pry " 
ff All Time: oun, MIKADO BE OLD, THE BRIDE GROO 


men, PIRATES OF PENZANCE || | eect Gur Wie” ome, Siny on ae 





Thurs. 

W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30 Mats. WED. & SAT. 
ROYALE Mats. ‘Wed. & Sat. 2:15 
—_—_——""_ and 











JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 


/ ESCAPE [|-=aeree =: 


ARTHUR HOPKINS presents 


with 
LESLIE HOWARD MADGE KENNEDY 
BOOTH ¥,.°% 2233 in “PARIS BOUND” 


By PHILIP BARRY 




















HELEN HAYES||Sxiiommaqre 


Evs. 8:20. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


a” COQ UE TT. sted POPULAR PRICES—75e to $2.50 
uXtineeudprsése, |||IRISH PLAYERS 


39th St. 


Evenings at 8:30. Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:30 P - 
HOLIDAY MATS. Dec. 26, 28, 29, 31 & Jan. 1. in SEAN O’CASEY’S 


(JED HARRIS PRODUCTIONS]}—— | | “JUNO and the PAYCOCK” 
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“BROADWAY 
45th St., W. of B’ . Eves. 
PL YM OUTH 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Bat. 2:30 
World Famous Drama of the Cabarets Mats. wk of Dec. 26: Mon., Tues., Thrs., Fri. & Sat. 


By Philip Dunning and George Abbott 


BROADHURST Theatre, W. 44th St. Burlesque 
Evenings at 8:30. Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:30 
HOLIDAY MATS. Dec. 26, 28, 31 & Jan. 2. 


Comedy by George Manker 
‘Watters and Arthur Hopkins 




















“Blithely blood-curdling.”"-—Herald Tribune. 


POP. MAT. DAILY 2:45 
racula FULTON 50c-75¢e-$1.10 


B’way, 46th St. 
NEW YORK’S & Eves. at 8:30 AL, JOLSON 


Mats. Wed. & 
NEWEST “Sat. 2:30 


SHUDDER ° a The JAZZ SINGER 


With VITAPHONE 


WARNER THEATRE 2&3, 2¢ Pad 

















VANDERBILT 7.4%, 2 GEORGE APOLLO W..!24St. Bvs, 8:30 


w Fields and Lyle PD. Andrews Present WHITE'S Mats. Wed. and Sat. 


THE MUSICAL COMEDY SUPREME GEORGE WHITE. “ex 
A CONNECTICUT |// ED (sii) WYNN 


Adapted by YANKEE HART in MANHA: TTAN MARY 


with GEORGE WHITE (himself) 

















NATIONAL 72> 22-0; Pe Bs GILBERT MILLER presents 
A. H. WOODS Presents Max Reinhardt’s 


“THE TRIAL of Ss 
MARY DUGAN” An cee tomes dee 


Mats. 

By Bayard Veiller SEE DAILY PAPERS for CURRENT PLAY 
with REX CHERRYMAN Evenings $5 to $1. Mats. $3.50 to $1. 
Week of Dec. 19th—‘DANTON’S TOD.” 
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Philip Goodman’s Musical Sensation! 


MARY EATON & OSCAR SHAW 
in THE FIVE O'CLOCK GIRL 


Pert Kelten, Louis John Bartels, Shaw & Lee 


“The season’s newest “Smartest musica! 
hit.”’—Times. show in N. Y.”’ 

—New Yorker. 
“A grand show.’’— 


Herald Tribune. “Put this on your 
‘must see’ list.’’ 


“Musical comedy at —WMivrer. 


its best.”—W . 
orld. “The current season's 


‘- flash.’’"—Graphic 
“Will be playing on 
Broadway this time “A great show! Don’t 
next year.’’—A merican. miss it.’’—Life. 





44t ST. THEATRE. Eves. at 8:30. Popular Price 
Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:30 


HOLIDAY MATINEE (Pop.) XMAS MON, DEC. 26 










3 Nene 


People of discriminating taste 
enjoy Roxy’s, with the best In 
motion pictures and divertisse- 
ments. Symphony Orchestra 
of 100—Entrancing Ballet. 
eee Aa wr Concerts 
1:30 A.M. 









Roxy PB Orchestra of 
110—Erno Rapee, conductor. 


Inder the personal direction oF — Fr 
ne Oe Petey (ROXY) 
pone 















with Esther Ralston; Dec. 31, 
Jan. 1, 2: —— GILBERT 
es “MAN, WOMAN and 








BWAY 
51ST 


An amazing screen 

and stage program 

with CAPITOL STAGE BAND every week 
CHESTER HALE GIRLS 
SINGING ENSEMBL 

CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


and 


GREAT NAME ATTRACTIONS 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 

Home of Major Edward Bowes and His Capitol 

Family, Broadcasting Every Sunday Evening. 


P L A Z A LH sy Ray iz : 


Direction Leo Brecher 


Saturday, Dee. 24—‘“‘PUBLICITY MADNESS” with 
Lois Moran; Sunday and Monday, Dee. 25 and 26— 
“THE MISSING LINK’ with SYD CHAPLIN; 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Dee. 27 and 28—‘‘TWO 
ARABIAN KNIGHTS” with WILLIAM BOYD and 
LOUIS WOLHEIM: Thursday and Friday, Dec. 29 
and 30— RICHARD BARTHELMESS in ane 
DROP KICK’ and CLARA BOW in “WINE 


























GARRICK nee..85,W.,35th St. Evs. 8:30. 49th en Ct Wen, ten O00 
Reg. Mats. THURS. and SAT. 5 - W. . » 2: 
Ex. Hol. Mats. Xmas Mon., Dec. 26 & Fri.. Dec. 29. th ST Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:40 
Telephone, Wisconsin 3430 
Mirthful, Merry, Modern! FAY BAINTER 
BASIL SYDNEY and MARY ELLIS Se eee 


with the GARRICK vLarEe in the Modern FALLEN ANGELS 
TAMING ti SHREW ||| «= ESTELLE WINWOOD 


“ROLLICKING COMEDY.”—Evening World. Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


























=. Thea., B’way 43d St. Evs. 
COHAN iit: wep’ a’Sar, 2:50 
L. ERLANGER Presents 


Fuak Craven 


in His Newest Comedy 


“The 19th HOLE” | 
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B. F. KEITH’S 


TrALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. BRYant 4200 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, DEC. 26th 


The Comedy Gold-Strike of the Century 
Scotland’s Greatest Character Comedian 


WILL FYFFE 


In Songs & Stories & Travesties & Tip-top Genius 
of Amusing Character Studies 
AND STRONG SUPPORTING BILL 











J] THEATRE, 42nd St. W. of B’way. 
SELWYN Evs. 8:30. Mats, Wed. & Sat. 2:36 


CROSBY GAIGE Presents 


NIGHTSTICK 


“A Taut and Tingling Crook Play.” 
—N. Y. World. 











EARL CARROL L . © a Ave. 


Mats. Thurs., Sat. 
‘‘Real Entertainment.’’—Eve. World. 


HAPPY 


THE CHEERY MUSICAL COMEDY 
OF YOUTH AND PEP 
Four Matinees Christmas Week—Mon., Wed., 
‘hurs. and Sat. 














CHANIN 46th ST. THEATRE 


fvenings at 8:25. Matinees WED. and SAT, 2:25 


“8; GOOD NEWS! 


“BEST OF THE MUSICAL SHOWS” 
—Charles Brackett in The New Yorker. 
with GEORGE OLSEN AND HIS MUSIC 








EDYTH TOTTEN 
W. 48th St.; Chick. 1942 
Beg. Thurs. Eve., Dec. 22, 


at 8:30 
TONY SARG’S 


Marionettes 


in “AL! BABA & 
THE FORTY THIEVES” 
Daily prtinees, 3m. M. 
FRIDAY & ATURDAY 

11 A. M. 2° 3 P. M. 
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“A new and intelligent step in movies.’’-—Mirror 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of 


HELEN Or Troy 


Theatre, B’way-46th St. 
GI OBE Mats. 2:40. Eves. 8:40 
All od Reserved. 
URE 


A FIRST NATIONAL PICT 











TRB A TT Sa 
y 4 I E G F E L D 54th St. and 6th Ave. 


MOST PERFECT IN THE WORLD 


RIO RITA 


Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays 
SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 
Moves Mon., Dec. 26th, to the LYRIC THEA. 











H U D S O N Thea., W. 44th St. Eves. 
8:30, Mats. Wed. and Sat. 
GEORGE M. COHAN Presents 
(by arrangement with Max Marcin) 


‘Los Angeles”’ 


A New Comedy of Hollywood 
by Mr. Marcin and Donald Ogden Stewart 
EXTRA MATS. DEC. 26 and JAN. 2 











») Thea., B’w d 40th St. Eves. 
{MPIRE 8:30. Mats. WED. and SAT. 2:30 


INTERFERENCE 


‘Furnishes a delightful evening in the 
theatre.” 
— Alexander Woollcott, World. 














morning to dark this spot is well 
patronized. Madison Square is busiest 
at noon with lunch-hour sleepers, and 
even winter weather doesn’t discourage 
them entirely. 


Opera Siesras—Of course some 
operas are better than others for sleep- 
ing, but practically all of them have 
their moments. For a good refreshing 
snooze nothing could be much finer 
than the middle stretches of “Sieg- 
fried”; and an average music lover 
may achieve almost complete coma out 
of “Lucia” except possibly during the 
mad scene, and even that frequently 
fails to disturb, since few coloraturas 
can sing loud enough to be a real 
nuisance. “Fidelio” has been known to 
induce sleep when all bromides and 
drugs had failed, and there are long 
hard spots in “Parsifal” that can dis- 
pel the most confirmed and stubborn 
cases of insomnia. As for the seats 
themselves, they are reasonably com- 
fortable unless they are in certain rows 
at the back of the orchestra circle 
where knee room has been completely 
ignored. 


THEATRE Naps—There is always 
“The Ladder” for those suffering 
from agoraphobia. 


TERMINAL SLEEPING—Both the 
Pennsylvania and Grand Central Sta- 
tions offer slight solace to the weary in 
need of sleep, because in both places 
the benches are something terrible. 
How a person can be expected to get 
any good out of a nap on one of those 
uncompromising slabs is impossible to 
imagine. The situation is preposterous, 
and every right-minded, red-blooded 
New Yorker has reason to protest. 


Movie SnarcHes—The only real 
obstacle in the way of good sound sleep 
at most of the current “attractions” is 
the long wait before one gets a place 
te sit down. Once seated, however, 
sleep follows immediately through 
sheer exhaustion. A minor problem 
is the musical program interspersed 
with dancing and various noisy acts 
that are apt to make the sleeper restless, 
but in time one grows accustomed to 
these interruptions and slumber comes 
in an unbroken and refreshing stream. 


For further sleeping facilities, there 
are ferry boats (five cents for the long 
snooze to Staten Island; five cents for 
the cat-nap from Twenty-third Street 
to Jersey City) and the Fifth Avenue 
busses (one dime, but jolty). 

—MarcartT FisHBACK 
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. And simply must get home 
early, Chet. Got to pop up at 
the crack of dawn tomorrow. 
All-day shopping tour for slip- 
pers and theatre tickets.” 


“Well, I'll ease your fright- 
ful burden. Needn’t crawl out 
till noon, my dear. Cancel the 
ticket trek. Snag ’em at the 
first stop. Bascom just above 


44th, you know. 


And branches at The Biltmore, 
Plaza, Savoy Plaza, Ambassador, 
Vanderbilt, Commodore, Astor, 
Belmont and Murray Hill. 


Theatre tickets, books and magazines 




















AT YOUR CLUB 


Note character of advertising 
announcements in handsome 
reference volume used 
throughout year in select clubs 
of New York, Philadelphia 
and Eastern cities. First edi- 
tion 1896. 


Exclusive list of over 30,000 
net names of permanent New 
Yorkers complimentary for 
each advertiser. 


CLUB MEMBERS 
OF NEW YORK 


(Forms closing for 1928 Edition) 

















The Theatre Guild presents —————__, 


PORGY 


Thea., W. 42. Evs. 8:40 
Republics: Every day this week, 





Theatre Guild Acting Co. in 
Bernard Shaw’s Comedy 


T DOCTOR'S 
- DILEMMA 


,_W. 52. :20 
GUILD Mats. jo. Wed Tore 
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N one of those whirlwind, but 

penetrating, surveys that are so 

typical of this department, many 
facts about what is to be what at 
Palm Beach this winter and, of 
course, everywhere next summer, be- 
came apparent to its practiced eye. 
The first item is the familiar tennis 
dress, dressed up either with a jacket 
or with some version of the Deauville 





scarf. ‘This dress is always sleeveless, 
has a simple bodice and a pleated 
skirt, is almost always white, and can 
be made of crépe de Chine, wash silk, 
piqué, or linen. The second is the 
glorification of the costume combin- 
ing angora wool and silk crépe. And 
the third is the stress laid on the wash- 
able dress, very often of cotton, 

Bergdorf & Goodman are present- 
ing a perfect example of the last item 
in two-piece frocks of handkerchief 
linen. This lovely fabric is undoubt- 
edly a favorite with everyone, but 
looks mussy so quickly in a plain color 
that most of us had given it up in 
despair. Now it appears with an all- 
over printed pattern in various shades 
of the same color. The frock is 
trimmed with plain white linen, 
and I swear solemnly that I 
have seen nothing nicer in 
years and years, 

This shop has also done won- 
ders with the angora fabric. Jc 
ippears as the jumper of two- 
piece dresses, witb the silk 
crépe of the skirt making applied 
designs all over it. It appears in 
long, fuzzy white coats that will 
shed just beautifully all over your 
summer beau’s blue serge coat. It 
emerges, as a hand-knitted cardigan or 
sleeveless jacket, in conjunction with 
a sleeveless crépe dress. Or it forms 
a two-piece dress entirely of angora, 
the white jumper trimmed with the 


ON AND OFF 
FEMININE 


hand-blocked fabric of the pleated 
skirt. 

The Deauville scarf has been de- 
veloped by Bergdorf & Goodman so 
that, when it is knotted on one 
shoulder, the opposite shoulder has a 
point descending on each side. This 
makes it stay in place—a thing un- 
heard of heretofore except in illus- 
trations. My description is not very 
clear, but you may grasp the idea. 
Good to wear under winter coats right 
now. 

For White Sulphur or the Caro- 
linas, there are many imported Scotch 
sweaters, cut and fitted to the indi- 
vidual, in tweed designs to match the 
skirts. This still is the perfect costume 
for golf. And you will find a grand 
sports suit of gray flannel, the coat cut 
in a variation of the Norfolk style and 
the blouse a white sweater with gray 
horizontal stripes. Sufficiently formal 
for travelling or town and also appro- 
priate for the golf links or the coun- 
try club. 


LTMAN has been’ working 
along merrily on the sleeveless 
tennis dress, and is featuring habutai 


“Does she ever wear a scanty?” 


“F y-—um—a what?” 
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silk (washable). ‘There is an epi- 
demic in this store of cardigan and 
longer jackets of angora to accompany 
them, though a longish jacket of 
colored piqué to match the trimming 
of one white piqué dress is looked 
upon with approval. 

You will also see a very attractiv 
group of one- and two-piece dresses of 
washable silk broadcloth printed in 
garden designs. Most of the excite- 
ment at Altman’s, in fact, is about 
these garden prints. There are ten 
different styles, the dresses cost 
twenty-nine-fifty, and a more attrac- 
tive thing for southern or summe: 
wear I can not imagine. 

And, while you are in Altman’s, 
you might look at some dressing-table 
bottles in the perfume department. 
These are of glass in different colors, 
hand-twisted in swirling, spiral de- 
sign. And also a collection of mad 
china animals in modernistic style at 
prices between one and two dollars. 
Delightful small bits of decoration. 


HE tennis dresses at Best & Com- 
pany are varied by scarfs of 
polka-dot silk—these either te wear 
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around the neck or the waistline. And, 
in the bathing suit line, Best is con- 
centrating on jersey (the elaborate 
French suits of frail crépe de Chine 
having proved impractical for real 
swimming). ‘These have, in general, 
light tunic tops, some of them with 
triangular and zigzag designs, and 
dark shorts. The backs of the jump- 
ers are almost always cut low; the 
shorts are particularly good by reason 
of the fact that they are cut pretty 
much like a man’s and do not bulge 
in the rear as do most feminine adap- 
tations of men’s fashions. ‘These are 
to be worn under the tunic, unless you 
have no hips at all, in which case the 
yoke top makes it possible to wear 
them outside the tunic. The coolie 
coat, be it known, is still a high fa- 
vorite among beach robes. 

But Best is doing most concentrated 
work on its winter sports department, 
and has shown its usual sane good 
taste in assembling it. Also, every- 
thing in this line is in one place, plunk 
in front of you as you get off the 
elevator in the sports department. 
There is, naturally enough, the con- 
ventional type of skiing costume 
(Fortnum & Mason of London con- 
tributes it here) in dark gaberdine, 
with breeches either of the riding type 
or in the long, lean bloomer style. 
There are all manner of leather coats, 
with berets and mittens of soft 
leather to match. Also sets consisting 
of hat, gloves, socks, and scarf in 
fuzzy wool and colors of brilliant 
hue. ‘There are wide, circular skirts 
of velveteen—knockouts for skating. 
And flannel shorts, coming to a point 
just above the knee, to wear under- 
neath. And, to make your winter 
life complete, Best offers its de luxe 
version of the long woollen undie, 
this time in its own Chilprufe ma- 
terial. ‘This is an exceptionally soft 
and fine washable jersey, used by this 
shop for children’s clothes and also 
for these utilitarian garments. 


A FTER all the wailing I did about 

French beach pajamas being too 
claborate for the informal taste of the 
American woman, what did I go and 
do but find two knockouts at Saks- 
Fifth Avenue. One of them, in a 
heavy Shantung crépe in plain color, 
has wide Dutch-boy trousers, a sleeve- 
less surplice jacket reaching just below 
the normal waistline, and a long, 
loose jacket over that. The other is 
it a divine printed crépe, featuring 
the same wide floppy trousers and a 
long surplice jacket that winds up in 
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© Stein & Blaine 


FOR THE SOUTH 
AND EARLY SPRING 


A Mid-Season Collection of 
Travel Clothes 
Sports Costumes 
Evening Gowns 
shown daily in our establishment 


Stein 2 Blaine 


A CREATIVE HOUSE 
13 and 15 West 57th Street, New York 
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Uwas the 
night 
before 
xmas, 


and all thru the house, said the 
clever cinema so and so, not a 
customer stirred, so enthralled 
were they by the excellent enter- 
tainment 


“Al\ 


SA 
at the paramount 


where 


richard dix disports 
himself in most gal- 
lant fashion, in ‘**the 
gay defender,” a par- 
amount picture of 
old california and 
even older spanish 
customs 





i ™ 


and 


syncopatedly sovietish are the 
‘russian revels,”’ for which 
lou kosloff, practically rus- 
sian, and his paramount 
stage band supply music, in- 
cidental and otherwise 


and 

jesse crawford plays the or- 
gan and there are novelties, 
which maybe we shouldn’t 
mention. 





at the rivoli— 
united artists 


where 


is a little serious 
dancing both on the 
stage and in the 
united artists film 
“the devil dancer,” 
by gilda gray in per- 
son and samuel gold- 
wyn in spirit. 





at the rialto 





gen! 
Ee 


where 


those naughty aero- 
nauts wallace beery 
and raymond hatton 
in “now we’re in the 
air,” a paramount 
picture, pursue a 
dam mamselle to the 
not so bitter end. 





tuxurious and comfortable, 
these be 


publix theatres 











a swathing sash about the hips. Both 
very flattering to the figure. Voyagers 
who are going to the Riviera this win- 
ter are reminded that the Midi sun 
does terrible things to people who let 
their bathing suits dry on their backs, 
and a change immediately after leav- 
ing the water is imperative. “Those 
who expect to lunch at the Bath and 
Tennis Club might be reminded that 
pajamas are being worn on the smart- 
est American beaches for lunch. 

Other bathing items: water jew- 
elry—slave link bracelets and_neck- 
laces of wood painted to look like 
colorful beach stones; leather hat- 
boxes, rubber lined, with a zipper 
opening for your wet bathing suit; 
and white canvas slippers, heelless and 
laced over the instep, that Saks will 
dye to match your best cotton frock. 
Informal and charming for the cute 
young thing. 

Near by is the St. Moritz depart- 
ment, and here are to be found, ex- 
clusively in this country, the products 
of Och Fréres, the winter sports ex- 
perts of Switzerland. Most of the 
suits are of snow-proof gaberdine, in 
black, navy, red, and white. Most of 
the breeches of the judhpore type. 

Saks-Fifth Avenue also presents 
some very collegiate skating costumes, 
consisting of a leather jacket lined 
with the plaid wool of the jaunty, 
pleated skirt. Bloomers of soft wash- 
able chamois are worn under these. 
You can also see here the very latest 
agony in winter sports hats, trans- 
planted from Norway. This is a cap 
of dark gaberdine with a large visor 
and an arrangement attached that can 
be either let down to shield the back 
of the neck from wintry blasts or 
turned up on the cap and tied neatly 
in front.  * 





FIGS A LA PALERMITAIN 


Wt were sitting in the dining- 
room of the Bellerophon Hotel, 
alone except for the obese Cupids 
above. We had studied the supper 
menu for some time when an old 
waiter at last ambled towards us. My 
curiosity got the better of my com- 
mon sense. 

“What are ‘Figs a la Palermi- 
tain?’ ” I asked. 

“‘What was that?” 

“What are ‘Figs a la Palermi- 
tain?’ ” I repeated. The waiter looked 


puzzled. “This dish here,” I said, 
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IT’S TWINS! ° 
Double the comfort 
NY in half the time. 


B 
He will actually enjoy shaving 
with the celebrated J. A. HENCKELS 
; TWIN aye BRAND full hollow ground 
blades. 

This Razor Set is a Gift a man will use 
: and appreciate every day in the year. 


DCAD CARON 
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me 


° 2 Blade Set 
LIS GRE: 6 ccksennesenkvieen $10. 
3 or 5 Blade Set 
Sole Leather case ........ $14.-$16.50. 


Complete Line of J. A. HENCKELS Cutlery. 
Cutlery, Kodaks, Leather Goods 


PARKER & BAT TERIBY 


The Shop of 1000 Gifts 


146 West 42Np Street, New Jor. 
% 


Te. WISCONSIN 1345 
OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL 9 P.M. 
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pointing to the desserts. There it was, 
fourth on the left among the featured 
titles—“Figs a la Palermitain—.70”. 

The waiter grinned. “I’m sure I 
don’t know just what that would be.” 

“Could you find out?” 

Looking depressed, he left us, ad- 
dressed the captain for a time and 
then plodded off down the length of 
the dining-room. At last he vanished 
through the service door. 

We lighted cigarettes and were just 
extinguishing the stubs when the old 
gentleman reappeared. Avoiding us 
in a marked manner, he went into an- 
other conference with the headwaiter. 
After an earnest discussion he set off 
once more on the long, long trail to 
the kitchen. The captain donned a 
pair of horn-rimmed glasses, peered 
closely at the menu and sat down, his 
head buried in his hands, apparently 
lost in speculation. 

“T hate to disturb him,” I said, “but 
we only have an hour and a half. I 
think I must call him. Oh, Captain!” 

He rose, pushed back his spectacles 
on his forehead and approached us, 
majestic but distinctly ruffled. 

“Have you ever had that dish be- 
fore?” he asked. 

“Never.” 

“What is it?” he said frowning. 

“That’s just what I wanted to find 
out.” 

The lord of all the waiters gave me 
a glance of pronounced displeasure. 
“lve been here seven years,” he 
said, “and no one has ever asked for 
that.” 

“Tt’s your menu,” I answered, get- 
ting a little ruffled myself. “I had 
no wish to upset you. I merely wanted 
to add to my knowledge of fig dishes, 
and very foolishly supposed that some- 
where in the hotel there might be a 
man who knew what the dish was.” 

I received a look of unutterable 
scorn. 

“The chef himself doesn’t know!” 

We were left alone to repent. 

Years later our attendant returned, 
an older, lamer, but no wiser man. 

“Tt’s some kind of figs,” he said. 

—GEOFFREY KERR 


Her voice is a soprano of surprising 
complexities. She uses this remarkable 
instrument usually without effort, occa- 
sionally feeling called upon to force her 
head tones. It is then the fluid beauty of 
her songs dries up, leaving a sediment of 
chalk and dust.—The World. 
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We cordially solicit your critical in- 
spection of the new Sir Francis Room 
which has been created for all private 
functions where dancing and a menu 
are features. 


This rich chamber, the ultimate in 
smartness and luxury, is intimate for 
fifty and ample for two hundred or 
more. 

Of cuisine, nothing need be said ex- 
cept that service is direct from the 
Drake kitchens. 


NOTE—tThe Sir Francis Room 
also is available for private en- 
gagement on New Year’s Eve. 


ALFRED C. RAY 
Manager 


Ghe DRAKE~440 PARK AVE. 
cA Northwest Corner 56th St. | 
cy 
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Greet 1928 in the modern manner! 
Give the little boy a big hand! 
GALA CELEBRATION 
in the famous Florentine Grill and 
in the beautiful Raphael Ballroom 
MAKE RESERVATIONS AT ONCE 
a” and assure the table of your choice 

NI Circle 8000 


PARK CENTRAL 


A Select Residential Hotel with Transient Accommodations 
A SEVENTH AVENUE—S55th to 56th STREETS 
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You don't have 


to use it all 
at once |! 


SUMORO ORANGE contains 
no preservatives, and will keep 
a long time on ice. It is real 
orange juice concentrated and 
sweetened, with a dash of lemon 
juice added. Serve it at break- 
fast to wake up sluggish appe- 
tites! Use it for mixed drinks 
instead of squeezing oranges! 
Remember the name— 
SUMORO ORANGE. 
25c the bottle from your dealer 
—order today! 


~SUMORO 
. ORANGE 


Sole distributors 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE 
Incorporated 


25 West 43rd Street, New York 
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The Effect of Model 


th th 


ing — Prterce Challe The 


LWAYS will- 
ing to encour- 
age a judicious use 
of confetti, we 
were ready enough 
to join the block 
® party in honor of 
* Model A. We call 
attention to the circumstance, however, 
that some became sufficiently merry at 
the affair to think they were getting 
a breeze at the Colony Club. 

In the pale north light of the 
morning after, it becomes apparent 
that the Ford deb must win applause 
on the basis of more-for-the-money, 
rather than by any radical steps. The 
vehicle is a jewel, but naturally 
enough of the rhinestone order, which 
is to be expected from the tariff 
charged. It will not, Wall Street 
comment to the contrary, revolution- 
ize the motors to be offered in 1928. 
We are able to report that the four- 
cylinder cars close to Ford in price 
range will offer new models at the 
motor show, or before, brisker in en- 





gine performance, and stepped up a 
bit in appearance. 

Ford’s use of non-shatterable glass 
is his outstanding new step. Higher- 
priced vehicles such as Chrysler and 
Stutz have been employing safety 
glass, but Ford has set a pace in put- 
ting it into volume production. We 
also believe that his two-bladed fan 
will be widely imitated, on the basis 
of economy. ‘Tradition, more than 
necessity, has dictated four. The use 
of metal strips instead of wires on the 
spark plugs is a happy simplification. 
These, however, are items which any 
plant can install without excitement, 
and can scarcely be regarded as revo- 
lutions in design. 

As an 
hound, we wish to growl a bit about 
Henry’s sport coupé roadster, which 
has captured attention. ‘The rear 
cushion in this could come up higher 
on the metal back, and seat arms would 
be desirable for saving impact on one’s 
ribs in whirling around curves. Our 
demands for rumble-seat riding in- 
clude high cushion, arm rests, foot 
rest, good weather, and swell com- 
pany. If The Sage is such a miracl: 
man he ought to supply all these items. 
We concede that this vehicle is a neat 
turnout at the tariff asked, but we 


experienced rumble-seat 
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del}, the Show Approach- 
aller e Future of Metal 


mention these omissions to indicate 
that one cannot expect Park Lane sur- 
roundings at oyster-bar prices. 

We also hear murmurs over the 
placing of the gasoline tank under the 
hood, with the filler cap in front of 
the windshield. This is done in the 
interests of gravity-feed, but who cares 
how the engine is fed? Such internal 
problems do not concern the person 
who uses a motor today, and we do 
not expect to see a movement to fol- 
low Ford practice in the location of 
the gasoline tank. 

Christmas, however, is no time for 
carping. We must mention points in 
which Model A wins the gold badge. 
The use of demountable wheels cheers 
us a lot. No longer shall we see the 
doleful picture of the American fam- 
ily by the rural roadside circled in 
appropriate gloom around the perspir- 
ng and grimy father who struggles 
with unruly rubber. This improvement, 
borrowed from the higher-priced 
motors, reduces tire changes from a 
half an hour to ten minutes at most. 
The tiny triangular noise buffers on 
the lower corners of the hood (used 
by La Salle, Pierce-Arrow and many 
more) serve to muffle the worst of the 
rattling. Similar gadgets have been 
added at other noise centres. The 
erouping of the instruments in a neat 
unit on the dashboard is also an aid 
to good taste. We are relieved to 
learn that the present quiet color op- 
tions are all that may be obtained for 
i. long, long while. Wise move. 
Violent colors on a machine of this 
size would have all the sheen and 
grace of a celluloid collar. 

We have hope that the speed avail- 
ible in Model A will relieve the Ford 
owner of his former inferiority com- 
plex, which made him insist on passing 
every car in sight when possible. It 
will also do away with the need for 
that frenzied acceleration when ap- 
proaching a hill. We urge, neverthe- 
less, that each new Ford buyer be pre- 
sented with a ticket for the Long 
Island Motor Parkway with dispensa- 
tion from the authorities of that insti- 
tution to run the vehicle at maximum 
speed for once, and get the mania out 

f his system. 


HILE all this to-do has been 
going on in the unterrified 





flying gla 


—another tragedy 





This could not have happened had the car been 
equipped with Triplex — the glass that will not 


shatter, so cannot fly and cut. 


She new 
FORD 


1s equipped with a windshield of 


Triplex 


—THE GLASS THAT WILL NOT SHATTER 


Why not emulate Mr. Ford ? 


—have Triplex in your car 
— be safe 


THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA, INC. 
Hoboken Terminal Hoboken, N. J. 


For your own peace of mind mail this coupon 
—_——_ea ee ee ere etree ee eee 
The New York Triplex Safety Glass Co. 
110-114 West End Avenue, New York City 
GENTLEMEN: Without obligation on my part, please send 
me full details of Triplex—the glass that will not shatter. 
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Business Address — = ere 


Make of Car ___ CMe. 


Se. 


N.Y. -% 
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PAIR of shapely silken 
ankles protruded arrogantly 
into the aisle of the ‘‘Comus”— 
most plutocratic of West Coast 
fliers. ‘Traveling salesmen, feeble 
ancients en route to sunnier climes 
—and even the conductor paused 
for a second appraisal. 

In fact, even worldly Mont- 
morency Warren glanced at the 
owner’s face—a striking beauty. 
Close beside her chair was a beau- 
tiful reptile bag, gold-lettered. 
Montmorency’s eyes gleamed. 

When the berths were made up, 
he noticed that'the porter was 
given lengthy instructions about 
the bag. Just before dawn the 
chill darkness of the sleeper was 
rent by a oe ea 

0 out and a wild- rter 
enone 

“He only got the empty bag, 
porter” —laughed the beauty in 
relief. “No cute he thought it 
held jewels—but I always carry 
Lady Pepperell sheets in it when I 
travel I won’t sleep anywhere 
without them. This is just one of 
the adventures one has when one 
is particular.” 
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democracy, Pierce-Arrow has quietly 
introduced its Model 81, which has 
far more significance with respect to 
the future of motor design. We 
alluded to this in passing several weeks 
ago, and since then have spent a good 
bit of time in pondering this objet 
d’art. We have not devoted much 
thought to the engine, which is built 
mostly of aluminum alloys. That is 
not a new material. Hispano-Suiza, 
Hupmobile, Chrysler, and others have 
used aluminum successfully. Pierce 
engine design likewise is so accepted 
as to arouse little comment. The 
vehicle does seventy miles an hour or 
more if you wish it, but we feel that 
such numbers are of slight interest in 
the metropolitan zone; we predict that 
the speed cry is about over. 

We refer to the body. It is a silvery 
expanse of aluminum set off by shiny, 
jet-black, low-sweeping fenders, by a 
low, curving black roof, and by black 


window frames relieved by _ ivory 
striping. ‘This house of Beethoven 


temperament has given birth to a com- 
position in the spirit of Stravinsky. 
Its architecture is like that of the Shel- 
ton, modernistic without trickiness, 
bold yet restrained, American. 


M ETAL is not new for body sur- 
face, but the Pierce exhibits a 
new adaptation of it to American 
body tradition. All-metal surface 
hitherto has made one think of certain 
Rolls-Royces, or of vehicles in which 
the metallic element was used for trim. 
Now that Pierce has done it, it seems 
an inevitable move in the higher- 
priced motors. Exposed metal cannot 
be used extensively in the lower-cost 
vehicles because the expenditure for 
non-rusting surfaces or for good 
nickeling runs too high, but the 
thought is essentially sound. Bodies 
today range from so-called all-steel 
(which usually have some small 
amount of wood in them) to wood 
with steel supports. The revealing of 
metal where it occurs in the structure 
is authentic craftsmanship which can 
be developed in infinite variations. 
Another effect of the use of metal 
will be a modification of body con- 
tour. Metal suggests torpedo-shaped 
roadsters. “These have appeared too 
outré for general use in the past and 
we may be several years in getting to 
them. The low curves of the Pierce 
roof give a hint in this direction. Its 
all-steel running boards with alu- 
minum mats furnish, essentially, a 
set of side bumpers—another hint of 
the future. —NIcHo.Las Trott 
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HE most distinguished ad- 


dress in Bermuda. The 
rendezvous for the Islands’ 
whirl of social gayety. Beauti- 
fully situated amidst fifteen 
acres of tropical gardens, the 
Bermudiana offers every facil- 
ity for enjoying your Bermuda 
vacation to the utmost. Danc- 
ing, golf, tennis, sailing, swim- 
ming, riding, fishing. A model 
of modern fireproof construc- 
tion with luxurious accommo- 
dations for five hundred guests. 


For Booklet and Reservations, address 
J. A. SHERRARD, Managing Director 
Hotel Bermudiana, Bermuda, or 


551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


or any authorized Tourist Agent 
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George Olsen 


and 
His Boys 
now at 
Club Richman 
157 West 56th St. 


Telephone, Circle 3203 


























The Premier 
French 
Restaurants 
HOTEL 
LAFAYETTE 
University Place 
and 
HOTEL 
BREVOORT 


Lower Fifth Ave. 
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THE ART 
GALLERIES 


Dove Comes to Terms— 
A Bursting Week of 
First-Class Things 


RTHUR G. 
Dove, who 
sulked in his tent 
j last year, as we re- 
member it, and did 
not have a show, is 
on view for a 
month at Room 
303 under the Stieglitz aegis. We 
know of nothing more important just 
now in the art world. With so much 
hue and cry about the French invasion 
and the inability of the American to 
sce his own virtues, Dove comés as a 
timely reminder. If the French are 
preferred it is because they do it bet- 
ter, or have done it first. Dove to us 
is the one outstanding native painter 
who has gone his own road and on 
his own feet. Now don’t jump down 
our throat before we finish. His road, 
of course, is a special path and almost 
wholly untrodden by the boys and girls 
who paint pears or trees or such-like 
accepted symbols. 

We say that Dove sulked, but as a 
matter of fact he was trying to reach 
some agreement between what he saw 
in nature and what sad experience had 
taught him was observable by the lay- 
man. Unless you wish to be poet laure- 
ate to your own soul, there is no par- 
ticular satisfaction in achieving pure 
beauty, or rhythm, or color, if the song 
is not in the language of the audience. 
In his foreword Dove says, “I should 
like to take wind and water and sand 
as a motif and work with them, but it 
has to be simplified in most cases to 
color and force lines and substances, 
just as music has done with sound.” 
His present show is no longer a rebel- 
lion but rather a patient interlude on 
the part of an artist who is so far 
ahead of the crowd that he sometimes 
chafes at their inability to catch up or 
even to glimpse his vision. Gone are 
the bits of driftwood and sand that 
lature had composed for him into the 
horthand notes of pictures, and in 
their place we have beautiful, con- 
scious arrangements of form and col- 


or 





They are stirring, all of them. If 
\ou have tired of what is often called 
modern art and can see no sense to it, 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When her mother happens in upon the pet- 
ting party ... be nonchalant . . . light a 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


MURAD 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 
© 1927, P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 
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Floor 


OOR plans are 

a practical rep- 
resentation of a 
home...a clear and 
convincing picture 
of the comforts and 
conveniences which 
tenants will enjoy. 


«Park Avenue Apart- 
ments’’, our brochure, 
contains the floor plans 
of the newest Tishman- 
built apartments. . . incon- 
testable evidence of the 
advantages of more than 
a quarter century of ex- 
perience in planning, 
building and managing 
finer apartment homes. 
May we send you a copy 
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On the Waterfront at ¥ 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


You will enjoy the thoroughly 
modern appointments and 
congenial social life which 
mark this quietly luxurious 
hotel. Same organization for 
cuisine and service, tested 
and approved from past sea- 
sons and again awaiting you. 
Four Golf Courses 


HOTEL SORENO 


St. Petersburg, Florida a 
po 250 rooms Soren Lund & Son, Owners 
— — 








Each with bath Frank S. Dodge, Manager 








we advise a visit to the Dove show. 
While more or less scorning to use 
nature or reality, Dove has made a 
gesture of borrowing, if not their 
semblance, at least their pattern, The 
picture called “The Park” surely is 
tree-like enough to treat with obstruc- 
tions to one’s vision and yet soaring 
enough to answer to that inward 
searching of one’s soul. Also, “The 
Hand Sewing-Machine,” a treatise 
in design and color, and yet real 
enough to make a shop girl shud- 
der. The “Tug Boat” and “Running 
River” do not even need their names 
for their identification, and that is 
high praise for modern painting. 
There are some nineteen pictures 
in the present exhibit and all of them 
are new. ‘They are happy singing 
things and are more dynamic than any- 
thing we have seen for some time. 


HE Picasso show at Wildenstein’s 

was postponed so often you must 
have thought us a consistent liar. It 
is finally set, and seen daily by so 
many students that the old velvet 
rugs must shudder at the onslaught. 
The several times we were there the 
place was crowded by the earnest 
souls who could sit with profit before 
a single drawing for an hour at a 
séance. 

We do not know how much the lay- 
man cares for Picasso. We imagine he 
is more the draughtsman’s delight, as 
well as despair. To see how he can 
create a harbor and a shore with a few 


sparse lines should be entertainment 
enough, even if you do not treat it 


Personally we find the most 
joy in Picasso in his contours, which 
achieve the mth of economy. ‘The 
Greek in us is so latent that we do 
not leap as we should when we see 


as art. 


the varying shores littered with deux 
and trois baigneuses. 

As a sort of side show to the Picas- 
so, is a room filled with some rare 
examples of French classics. ‘here 
, as usual, a Van Gogh worth going 
miles to see. A Lautrec, a Rousseau, 
a fair Monet, a Corot, and a Pissarro. 
It is a great adjunct, adding some fire 
to the clue ssic atmosphere of the adja- 
cent drawings. 


is 


ENOIR too has come to town. 

At Durand-Ruel they have 
dug out of their valuable attic enough 
pictures to fill a dozen museums. They 
are called small Renoirs; yet we have 
seen canvases that would cover the 
side of Grand Central Gallery or 
the Academy that would not begin 
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2 and 3 Room Suites 
The 2 and 3 room hotel apart- 


ments at The Drake strike a new 
note of smart completeness, 
which quite captivates those who 
are critical enough to appreciate 
such things. 

Suites with serving pantries,—unfur- 
nished or furnished — renting from 
$2600, including maid service. 

Some larger suites. Some for tran- 
sients.—Alfred C. Ray, Manager. 
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PRINCESS 


HOTEL 
BERMUDA 


Now Open 
Same Management 


Special Holiday Rates until Jan. 15 
Cable Address: Princess, Bermuda 














RUSSIAN ART 
RESTAURANT 
181 2nd Ave. Stuyv. 0177 


LUNCHEON — TEA 
DINNER — SUPPER 


Entertainment — Dancing 
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to compete with the few inches of 
“Le Verre de Vin” or the “Buste 
Enfant.” 

There must be a dozen among the 
forty-two canvases that approach first 
magnitude, Of the others, they are of 
varying excellence, showing the phases 
ind the moods of the artist. Sometimes 
he was not so happy and that is always 
cheering. You will find it one of the 
best shows of the year, offering a col- 
lection that may not be assembled 


again. 


HERE is something sad about 

little girls that grow up. We 
can recall standing with open mouth 
some seven or eight years ago before 
the marvellous work of Pamela Bi- 
anco, then a child with long hair and 
wide eyes. We saw no reason then 
why she should not lead the world, 
being born, as it were, with these agile 
brushes in her hand. She is still a 
tine sensitive painter, but has grown 
up to her talent and the wonder does 
not seem so great. Her present show 
is on at the Frank Rehn Galleries, in 
the back room. The fourteen pictures 
show a rare beauty and a scholarly 
technique. They are beautiful as il- 
luminated manuscripts are beauti- 
ful. We are sorry that those who 
stood by the baby’s easel did not 
sing the masters’ song about technique 
not being the end of all human de- 


sires, 


Aub Ear has got the British 
Ambassador to sponsor her pic- 

tures at the Jacques Seligmann Gal- 
lcries. That is important, no doubt... . 
The Opportunity Gallery has opened 
ts third show at the Art Center... . 
Corona Mundi, that outlying fortress 
on upper Riverside Drive, has opened 
for the season with a group of old 
masters. . . . Daniel Garber’s recent 
landscapes can be seen at Macbeth’s. 
.. . Symbolic landscapes by Eric May 
Brooks are yours for the asking at the 
Barnard Club, 221 W. 57th... . Dec- 
orative water colors and drawings by 
H. L. Burrows are at Harlow, Mc- 
Donald & Co. . . . Seymour Fox, 
sculpture, at Ferargil’s until Dec. 24. 
- . . Lois Lenski, amusing and dis- 
tinctive water colors at Weyhe... . 
The American Print Makers, a re- 
ntly formed organization containing 
the best of the younger set, will have 
: show at the Downtown Gallery... . 
The younger Dudensings have a mixed 
show of water colors; also some ex- 
(uisite hammered silverware, done by 


Peter Mueller-Munk. —HM. P. 
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The 
Brick Row Book Shop 


Incorporated 


19 East 47th Street 
New York 


BOOKS FOR XMAS 


May we suggest First Editions 
of: 


Alice iin Wonderland 
The Ingoldsby Legends 


The Dance of Life and 
The Danee of Death 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson 

Gibbons Decline of Rome 

Sterne’s Tristram Shandy 

Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey 


Essays of Elia 
Gulliver’s Travels 
Any of the above in fine 
copies of the first edition would 


make a choice present. Your 
inspection invited. 


Murray Hill 2711-2-3 
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Cruise Tour, Including 


the MARDI GRAS 
at BUENOS AIRES 


You visit Rio de Janeiro, the world’s 
most beautiful city. Fascinating days, 
sightseeing in “B.A.”—the Paris of 
South America. Excursions to world’s 
largest Coffee Plantations at Campi- 
nas. A delightful voyage of recrea- 
tion and entertainment, with stops at 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Santos, 
Sao Paulo, Pernambuco, ‘Trinidad, 
Barbados. 


S.S. VANDYCK 


Built for Tropical Voyaging 











Speci JAN.21,1928 Factaive of 

° ote 2 

Cuatune d $995 Sigh Bodies 

Cruise Tour Ashore 
and up 


LAMPORT & 
HOLT LINE 


26 Broadway, New York or your local travel agent 
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READING AND WRITING 


AND ALSO GIVING 


fe HRISTMAS 
comes but 
once a year to the 
parlor table book 
trade. True, an 
occasional wed- 
ding in remote 
branches of the 
family or be- 
tween old col- 
lege friends 
brings out the 
five pound, ten 
dollar twin 
copies of “High- 
ways and Byways in Lesser Known 
Abyssinia,” but it is on Christmas 
Eve that even those of us who 
just love reading feel the contours 
of the heavy packages from Aunt Jane 
and Uncle Wemyss and groan over 
their contents, knowing that they are 
not going to disclose exciting myste- 
rious presents but just two more parlor 
table books. And we already gotta 
book. Gift sets of biographies and 
travel had better far be sent to low- 
brows with a taste for interior deco- 
rating rather than to bibliophiles who 
do not use the darn things as orna- 
ments and therefore appreciate less un- 
wieldy presents. 

I exempt certain magnificent treat- 
ments of special subjects such as the 
book of George Bellows’ lithographs, 
which could hardly be beaten as a gift 
for a painter or one interested in mod- 
ern American art. Fifteen dollars is an 
unholy price for a book, but painters 
and amateurs of black and white work 
are difficult to please with ordinary of- 
ferings and this should beasure ringer. 
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HE OxForp Book oF ENGLISH 
VERSE” in what is technically 
known as a “fine binding” is a classic 
gift that few sniff at. But I hope and 
pray that no one will give me the 
“Letters of Gertrude Bell” or Lord 
Birkenhead’s views of what’s what and 
what not, because we are not in need 
of any more doorsteps in the apart- 
ment and the aromatic spirits of 
ammonia are giving out. 


«“ 


HE Diary oF PHILIP HONE” 
does not quite come under the 
ban because, though it weighs a ton 
and costs like the dickens, it is excellent 
New York Americana (New Yorkiana 
doesn’t sound so good) in a dull solid 
sort of way. 


Mr. Hone’s carefully 






= - 
elu guess 
) 


°T Caw gr : 


written note 
books (now edit- 
ed anew after 
forty years) were 
willed to the city 
on his death and 
this openness and 
candor does not 
make for the 
tasty bits a Pepys 
or Greville can 
manage with the 
secrecy of cipher 


i 
il 
as a protection 


for indiscretions. 


Mr. Hone, a respectable early New 
York burgess, writes of the period 
1830-1850 in detail; occasionally 
he is amusing, as when he con- 
trasts the Champs Elysées, Paris, 
with the Elysian Fields, Hoboken, 
much to the discredit of Paris, or again 
when he complains that a_ green 
sprigged waistcoat upon his idolized 
Daniel Webster is like ostrich feathers 
upon a sister of charity. But most of 
the time Mayor Hone is not exhilar- 
ating. 





I 





M rR. Henry Cotiins Brown 
charms me with his choice of 
illustrations of New York life “In 
the Golden Nineties.” Touching and 
hideous, making you laugh and senti- 
mentalize less over a decade which has 
begun to acquire the pathos of distance, 
these pictures are worth their weight 
in gold, and even if the book were not 
a pleasant readable commentary on any 
number of phases of the time, I'd 
want it just to own the three portraits 
of a parlor of a social leader of the 
nineties, a sitting-room in a Fifth 
Avenue mansion and the really superb 
lounging room with Turkish Corner. 


AM a little disappointed in Dun- 

can Aikman’s “Calamity Jane and 
the Lady Wildcats.” The very taking 
wenches on the jacket and the lure of 
the title made me want to brush away 
some of Mr. Aikman’s own theories 
about his ladies. Mr. Aikman is a bit 
of a Barnum; also he is prejudiced. 
Martha Jane Canary cussing and 
drinking and ugly as mud leads him to 
crooning tenderness, whilst the beaut) 
of Lola Montez, European courtesan 
and temporary Queen of San Fran- 
cisco, only serves to irritate him the 
more with her vanity and up-stage airs. 
However, mine is only a prejudice due 
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to expecting a book written with some- 
thing like Walter Burns’ engaging 
simplicity and therefore finding Mr. 
Aikman’s style brilliant but a little 
smart-alecky. It’s a swell book, 
though. 


SMALL volume in a perfect 

form at a low price is ‘Thomas 
Burke’s “The Book of Inns,” an an- 
thology of flavorsome extracts from 
all of English literature on the subject 
of English taverns. There are plenty 
of bits from Dickens and Fielding and 
Washington Irving and Pepys, all 
valiant enjoyers of good food and good 
cheer (cheer, good—cf. liquor) ; 
fact, the whole book has that rich 
aroma of a steaming steak and kidney 
pie on a cold night which Dickens 
knew best warmed the chill marrow of 
his readers. Doran has bound other 
books before in marbleized red paper 
with a backboard like the English 
classics but always I find this binding 
fascinating and always I wonder how 
they do it for two dollars and fifty 
cents. 

Merry Christmas and I hope you 
get as presents the books you like and 
not the ones the bookshops want to get 
rid of before New Year’s, which, God 
help us, will soon be upon us! Think 
of remembering to put ’28 in the 
corner of each check. —N. H. 


THE WEEK IN STATISTICS 
[From the daily press, which 
understands them| 

The cigarette, cigar, and pipe are sub- 
stantial contributors to our annual fire 
loss of 15,000 lives and $500,000,000. 

The African finch, a bird, has a 
vocabulary of about 300 words, accord- 
ing to Dr. William M. Patterson, who is 
doing research work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

An average Christmas dinner for a 
family of five this year will cost $8.60. 

London can house 1,000,000 bales of 
wool. 

At a fire in a spice factory at Cran- 
bury, N. J., the fireman ran eight lines 
ot hose 1,200 feet to Cranbury Lake. 

N. Chanin, of 175 East Broadway, 

hought a railroad ticket 1114 feet long, 

ontaining 71 coupons for points on 27 
railroads in 28 states, covering 15,512 
miles and costing $545.08. He lectures 


to women. 


A very attractive home. There ure 
ght rooms, three baths, and a sun 

porch, charmingly arranged, with sun- 
ine morning, noon and night.—Adv. of 
« Bronxville realtor. 


By special arrangement with the 
producer, 
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RE/ TAURANT 
WITH A 
CULINARY CON/CIENCE 


277 PARK AVE. IIOE.48°7T. 


OTTO BAUMGARTEN GEN.MANAGER 























NO—ETHELBERT 


W< don’t go in for French 


menu cards— 


but you need never climb upon 
your chair to squeeze into place 
here. Tables are so well apart, 
we’re about to teach the waiters 


roller skating. 

Now, a regular patron—beguiled 
by the peaceful atmospherc— 
comes forward to suggest tl.at we 
install chimes to announce the 
approach of curtain time. 


And the food? Why we have 
in caplicity the clecerest 
wizard of a chef this 
side of the Seine! 
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HOTEL NEW WESTON 
RESTAURANT 


34 East 5017u Street 


Between Park and Madison Avenues 
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Men Must Exercise 
to Keep Well 





=] and Women 
to Look 


Well 

The latest advance 
in weight reduction 
is by new machines 
which roll down 
the high spots; 
thus many parts of 
the body can he 
reduced without 
dangerous medi- 
cines or freak diet. 

Dr. Savage 
Exercise Inst. 
Established 1890 
253 Madison Avenue 

New York City 


Send for Illustrated 
Booklet 














Weep Some 
More, 
My Lady 
By Sigmund Spaeth 


is bigger and better 
than 


READ ’EM AND 
WEEP! 
Over 200 songs 
Illustrated $4.00 


=, Doubleday, Page & Co, 














AMONG THE 
NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
Uppermost in our mind are: 


THe VANGuARD, by Arnold Bennett (Do- 
ran). Mr. Bennett is amusing. It’s 
about a house-party on one of those 
super-yachts. 

Rep Sky AT MornincG, by Margaret Ken- 
nedy (Doubleday, Page). English coun- 
try life among the highbrows. It may 
disappoint worshippers of “The Constant 
Nymph.” 

THE Waywarp MAN, by St. John Ervine 
(Macmillan). A Belfast lad runs away 
to sea. A lot about the sea and ships 
but not enough about Belfast. 

My Heart AND My FLesu, by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts (ltking). The stormy 
an tragic history of a young woman 
skilfully unfolded against the background 
of pastoral Kentucky. 

City or Breap, by Alexander Neweroff 
(Doran). The story of a twelve-year- 
old boy and his search for food. A pic 
ture of post-war hunger from a leading 
Soviet writer. 

archy & mehitabel, by don marquis (dou- 
hleday, page). mehitabel, that hardened 
feline of many amorous adventures, con- 
fides her sad story to archy the cock- 
roach, our own third choice for president 

THE Bripce or SAN Luts Rey, by Thorn- 
ton Niven Wilder (A. & C. Boni). Un- 
usual tales of eighteenth-century Peru 
by the clever author of “The Cabala.” 


And we still recall with pleasure: 


THE BULLFIGHTERS, by Henry de Monther 
lant (Dial). THE Man Wuo Con- 
QUERED DEATH, by Franz Werfel (Simon 
& Schuster). THe Prace CALLE! 
Dacon, by Herbert Gorman (Doran). 
Carry On, Jerves, by P. G. Wodehous: 
(Doran). JALNA, by Mazo de la Roche 
(Little, Brown). RiGHt orr THE Map. 
by C. E. Montague (Doubleday, Page). 


‘THE CRIME WAVE 


Louis 
In our opinion the best 


\ Mysterious DIsApPpEARANCE, by 
Tracy (Clode). 
of the month. 

THe Currrorp AFFAIk, by A. Fielding 
(Knopf). Grade A plot, technique and 
entertainment. 

VivANTI, by Sidney Horler (Doran). <A 
moderately good tale of adventures with 
the dope ring. 

Tue Mosaic Earrinc, by Columbia Boyer 
(Henkle). The drug traffic again. 

SMILER Bunn, by Bertram Atkey (Dial). 
Excellent stories about an agreeable 
rogue. 

INTERFERENCE, by Roland Pertwee (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). It is better as a play. 

Biinp Man, by Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man (Duffield). A super-tax on credulity 


And we still remember: 


THe BettAMy TriAL, by Frances Noyes 
Hart (Doubleday, Page). 26 Mystery 
Stories, O_p AND New, by 26 Authors 
(Appleton). Tue Starve. Hotriow 
TRAGEDY, by Freeman Wills Croft (Har- 
per). THE Jury, by Eden Phillpotts 
(Macmillan). Tue Great DEtEcTIV! 
Stories, edited by Willard Huntington 
Wright (Scribner). REMINISCENCES OF 
AN Ex-Detective, by Francis Carlin 
(Doran). THE BARTENSTEIN Mystery, 
by J. S. Fletcher (Dial), 
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For 
DINNER 


and DANCE 








ONE ELEVEN EAST FIFTY SIXTH ST. 
( Just Off Park Avenue ) 
Telephone Plaza 8601 

New York 














BOX 
TROUSSEAUX 
Hand-made Lingerie, 
Negligees, Pajamas, 
Handkerchiefs, Linens, 


Novelties. 


Monograming a Specialty. 


4% 
M1», st 55en stR™ 


NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE — PLAZA 6136 
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AND IN ADDITION TO ALL THE BOOKS 
WORTH BUYING AND GIVING 


JHE JOLLIEST CHRISTMAS (ARDS 


in town—Order them now. 





PHO 


LIVERIGHT BOOKSHOP[}:#¥48* 
4 West 49th St.—a step from Sth Avenue 
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Learn toFly this Winter 


Instruction by Experienced 
Pilots... Waco Ships 


REYNOLDS AIRWAYS, Inc Hadley Airport, N. J 
Phone Dunellen 096 


= bee 
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"FLYING INSTRUCTION 
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If Company’s 
Coming — 


serve them comment-able re- 
freshments. Come to Cash’s 
Nut Store for every good nut 
that grows, inthe shell, shell- 
ed or salted. Serve in deli- 
cious nut sandwiches, lovely 
nut salads and in individual 
dishes for guests to nibble. 


CHARLES S. CASH, 1Nc. 
ene = yl phone 
15 New York 
stores 
2 Philadelphia 


stores 


Mail orders 
everywhere 






















Clerics wrangle over confession 


Whereas steadfast our conviction: | 


“Certain indulgence be omitted 


Till Munsch’s O.K. is submitted” 


MUNSCH & Co. 


Analytical chemists in the utmost. 


51 East 45th Street 


Hotel Roosevelt 


Phone: Vanderbilt 6548 











Beautiful. Balmy Bahamas 
isles of Perpetual June 
HOTEL FORT MONTAGUE 
NASSAU, N. P. 


Palatial, Fireproof 
Overlooking Emerald Seas 
Every Outdoor Sport 
Open all Year 




















36 piece set renovated $8.00 
And should that cocktail shaker or 
silver dish become ‘‘demotished”’ 
we'll restore it so even your own 
jeweler might be led to buy it, 
Call MURRAY HILL 2161 
for estimates 


Will the silver sparkle on your holiday table? 





| Gold - Silver - Bronze - Brass objects restored to newness 


Joy Silver & Specialty Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 














GENERAL 


Our immediate enthusiasms are: 


IN THE GOLDEN NINETIES, by Henry Col- 


lins Brown (Valentine’s Manual). More 
echoes from the mauve decade, with 
pleasant commentary and priceless illus- 
trations. 


CALAMITY JANE AND THE LApy WILpcaATs, 


by Duncan Aikman (Holt). A gay and 
often disillusioning discourse concerning 
some of the women the pioneer mothers 
cut dead. 


THE Human Bopy, by Logan Clendening, 


M.D. (Knopf). An authoritative and 
forthright book which makes interesting 
reading of mankind’s second most popu- 
lar topic. 


LiTERARY BLASPHEMIES, by Ernest Boyd 


(Harper). Revaluation of some famous 
reputations, which mostly need it. 


THe AFRICAN Saca, by Blaise Cendrars 


(Payson & Clarke). Folklore, poetry, 
and other naive expressions of the Afri- 
can tribes gathered on the spot by a 
brilliant French traveller who, in the 
past, has been able to find the exotic even 
in North America. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF MANHATTAN, by Will Ir- 


win, illustrated by E. H. Suydam (Cen- 
tury). New York—its sections, aspects, 
history, legends—described by a re- 
porter who knows it well. 


Our Times: AMERICA FINDING HERSELF, 


by Mark Sullivan (Scribner). A fur- 
ther account of the years which fol- 
lowed the turn of the century. A riot of 
facts, personalities, and anecdotes from 
that most fascinating period—the one 
just over the horizon for today’s gener- 
ation. 


Morrow’s ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR OF 


Our Lorp 1928, Edited by Burton Rascoe 
(Morrow). Almanac, old-style, with 
diverting contributions from assorted 
Americans such as Gertrude Stein, 
Texas Guinan, H. L. Mencken, Gilda 
Gray, and Dorothy Parker. 


Mopes AND MANNERS OF THE NINETEENTH 


Century, Vol. IV, by Dr. Oskar Fischel 
and Max von Boehn, with illustrations in 
black and color (Dutton). A fascinating 
piece of sartorial archaeology, with such 
titbits as what Mrs. Helen G spent 
on clothes in 1909 and the 110 hats of 
Countess Osten-Platen. Will we look as 
funny as all that in 1977? 





Tue Soncs or PAaut Dresser: With an 


Introduction by His Brother, Theodore 
Dreiser (Boni & Liveright). Americana, 
words and music; “The Banks of the 
Wabash” with stereopticon slides. 


THE AMERICAN SoNGBAG, by Carl Sand- 


burg (Harcourt, Brace). Everything 
from Colonial songs to barbershop airs 
collected and introduced by an expert. 


Less recent: 


America, by Hendrik Van Loon (Boni & 


Liveright). PHitosopHy, by Bertrand 
Russell (Norton). Books ANp BIppErs, 
by A. S. W. Rosenbach (Little, Brown). 
NotHING But THE EartH, by Paul Mor- 
and (McBride). New York Nicuts, by 
Stephen Graham (Doran). COMMODORE 
VANDERBILT, by Arthur D. Howden 
Smith (McBride). “Boss” Tween, by 
Denis Tilden Lynch (Boni & Liveright). 
D. L. Moopy: A Worker IN SOULS, by 
Gamaliel Bradford (Doran). Paces 
FROM My Lure, by Feodor Ivanovitch 
Chaliapine (Harper). THat MAN HEINE, 
by Lewis Browne (Macmillan). GEORGE 
W.  BELLows: His LITHOGRAPHS, 
(Knopf). Weep Some More, My Lapy, 
by Sigmund Spaeth (Doubleday, Page). 
THEATRE, edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
(Little, Brown). APPLES AND MADONNAS, 
by C. J. Bulliet (Covici). 





If your income 


is $960 a week 
don’t read this 


“= HIS is not an ad for a 
memory course or for any- 
body’s five-foot shelf... . it is 
just plain common arithmetic: 
It takes one-half hour (or less) 
to get to Union Square from 
most parts of New York. But 
here at Union Square you can 
buy a suit for $10.00 less than 
the same quality costs anywhere 
else. 
Saving that $10.00 in a half- 
hour is equivalent to earning 
$960 a week. Simple, isn’t it? 
Is your time worth $20.00 an 
hour? 
The same arithmetic will apply 
to furnishings — shirts, neck- 
wear and golf hose. 


Nar 


Write for style booklet. 





CLOTHES 
37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 








a 
How Would You Like 
| “Go Pose For | 
| CA Famous Artist? 


A number of young women and men models are 
needed to pose in photographic illustrations—after- 
noon tea, luncheon in a leading hotel, a formal 
party, at the theatre and similar scenes, some of 
them made on location, and some in the studio. 
They will be used in magazine advertising of an 
especially high-class product. 

Society types are wanted, smart looking, well 
dressed types, 20 to 45 years old. Preference will 
be given to young men and women who feel at 
home in fine surroundings and who would like to 
pose occasionally or regularly but who have no 
professional experience. 

Modelling is profitable and interesting work. 
The leading photographic artist in the country will 
make the pictures. Send a photograph—a snap- 
shot will do if you have nothing better—with your 
name, age, address, telephone number and the hours 
you would be available, to Box New Yorker 14U, 
and we will write you promptly. 

The reason the name of the artist is omitted is 
because it is impossible to handle a large number 





of people at one time, so appointments and test 
| photographs must be scattered over a week or two. 








Ji LARRY SIRY’S ORCHESTRA 
NOW AVAILABLE 


for 
Weddings, Receptions 
and Private Parties 
1674 B’WAY CIRCLE 7810 
Now Playing at Villa Venice 
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The royal yacht weighs anchor at 
Marseilles on February 18. Mem- 
bers of the cruise leave New York 
on the S.S. Berengaria, February 10. 





Thie scale model of the Steam Yacht 
Prince Olav on exhibition in the Savoy 
Plaza, Fifth Avenue at 58th Street. 


A Yacht the King sailed in~ 


~A Skipper who piloted Amundsen 


ARDLY sounds like a conven- 
tional cruise—and isn’t. 

Instead of a liner, a yacht. Royal 
yacht, no less, The stately Prince Olav, 
most palatial ocean yacht afloat, which 
carried H. M. King George V on his 
latest pleasure:cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean. Only ninety persons. Naturally 
a bitexclusive. Voyage of exploration 
to the marvelous ports of this most 
sparkling inland sea. Not merely the 
usual ports, the lesser known places, 
too. Among the high points—Constantinople, Co- 
rinth, Dalmatian Coast, Candia in Crete, Malaga, 
Malta, Majorca, Ajaccio. Commanded by Captain 
Hans Fjeldstad, hardy Norseman, who took 
Amundsen to Polar seas, and has since endeared 
himself to hundreds of Americans who have sailed 
with him. 

What does all this mean? It means leaving New 
York (chilly old spot) on the S. 8. Berengaria, 
February 10th. Quick transatlantic passage to 
Cherbourg—on to Paris and express to Marseilles, 





Captain Hans Fjeldstad 


where the yacht awaits. Then—sunny 
days! Every room on the yacht fit for 
a king. All outside rooms. Windows 
instead of ports, bedsteads, tapestried 
walls, carpeted floors, really enough 
room to move around. Royal Suites 
unaltered—King’s, Queen’s, Ambassa- 
dor’s, Princess’s, Prince’s. The Prince’ s 
suite still unreserved. Nothing over- 
looked. Norwegian register (grand old 
country ) permits stocking with rare 
wines and liqueurs (pleasant change). 
Captain Fjeldstad will take yacht right to quay- 
sides—no scrambling in and out of tenders. A 
land excursion at every port. Private motor cars 
—not charabancs. 

Additional facts: Yacht 328 feet long, one of 
world’s largest. Week’s stay at best hotel in 
Cairo. Cruise ends at Nice, April 4th (height 
of Riviera season) —stay as long as you like. First 
class rail and steamship accommodations to New 
York, good any time. Rates $1700 upward, New 
York to New York. 


For particulars — ROYAL YACHT CRUISE — 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Cunard Branch Offices, Franco-Belgique Tours, Inc., 


=A 46 Day Adventure in the Mediterranean = 
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or Your Local Agent 
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Viakers of hich arade printing 
plates for many of the fore- 
most advertising agencies 
Tale ms (ct-lollaloim s]si5)itet-hiielsi-e 


Powers REPRODUCTION CORP. 
205 West 39th St., Tel. Penn. 0600 


Powers FOURTH ENGRAVING Co. 
208 West SOth St., Tel. Circle 1300 
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